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by Henry W. Sams '33 


The writer is professor of English and 
associate dean of the Graduate School 
at Penn State University. This article 
is a somewhat revised version of his 
remarks in Oberlin Jan. 24 at a Winter 
Term discussion on “Values and Goals 
in Higher Education” under the joint 
sponsorship of the Campus Ministry 
and the Alumni Association. 


here is always the temptation 

for an old grad to tell you how 

it used to be when we had no 
issues to speak of except depression, 
Hitler and our own complacency, but 
I want to think about Oberlin and the 
people who value it as a place in which 
a serious regard for the life of the mind 
is shared on fairly intimate terms by 
a small, reasonably select and talented 
group of people, faculty and students. 

I don't want to be too particular 
about Oberlin College itself. Better, 
I think, to consider Oberlin as typical 
of places which have the talent, stan- 
dards and the opportunity for people 
to talk quietly together until they get 
to the end of their conversation. 

I am prompted to this line of re- 
flection because of my experience in 
a very large university, and because 
of a special assignment that I gave my- 
self a little over two years ago, a rather 
off-beat assignment for a professor of 
English. It involves a special section 
of the National Science Foundation 
interested in what has come to be 
called Research Management Im- 
provement. I don’t care much for that 
title. Possibly there are others who 
don’t care much for it either, for the 
section was terminated in the fall of 
1974 and no further studies will be 


funded under its captions. The 15 or 
so that were started in 1972 are being 
completed, however, and I am work- 
ing in one of those. 

The objective of Research Manage- 
ment Improvement is to find ways by 
which the quest for knowledge can 
be more efficiently conducted. Per- 
haps it hadn't occurred to you to think 
of the quest for knowledge as a con- 
ducted tour. Well it is. Or much of 
it is. It used not to be. It used to 
be that a bright young man could bor- 
row some sort of facilities from a place 
like Oberlin, strike out on his own, 
and develop the technology on which 
an empire such as the Aluminum Corp. 
of America could be built. But such 
hit-or-miss tactics aren't tolerated any 
more. Any new ALCOAs that are 
invented are expected to be invented 
on purpose, and under appropriate 
auspices. 


IF you visITED Ohio State from Ober- 
lin in 1932 — and I did — you found 
there a magnified and relatively saggy 
Oberlin, or so it seemed to me. Basi- 
cally they were doing the same things. 
Ohio had graduate work to the doc- 
torate, of course. I looked into that, 
too. Graduate work meant doing 
much more extensively, and more 
maturely, what we had done as under- 
graduates. 

Making the same visit today would 
be quite different. Some changes 
have taken place that can’t be ac- 
counted for simply as growth in mag- 
nitude and numbers of people. These 
changes, as I see it, account for a fun- 
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damental issue confronting places 
like Oberlin, and the kinds of people 
who put a high value on places like 
Oberlin. They are issues important 
to the nation also, and to society. I 
have thought about them often as I 
dug into Research Management Im- 
provement — and I have cringed a 
little at the thought of what Charles 
Wager would say to me for giving my- 
self to any such enterprise. 

He would be wrong about that, by 
the way. But I think about what he 
would have said just the same. 

I have to revert to history again to 
account for the nature of the changes 
that I have in mind, but not quite all 
the way back to 1933. As a matter 
of fact, the crucial events are much 
more recent than they seem, for we 
have grown deeply accustomed to the 
revolution that ensued from them. The 
crucial change can be summarized in 
terms familiar to all of you: we were 
at war with Nazi Germany; thus Hitler 
provided an occasion. Albert Ein- 
stein understood, or at least suspected, 
the technological, military implica- 
tions of his theories, and wrote a note 
to President Roosevelt: Einstein pro- 
vided the knowledge. President 
Roosevelt had the power to act; he 
provided the Manhattan Project. And 
soon thereafter, with a boom over 
Hiroshima, big science was born into 
the world. 

There had been earlier experience. 
The Land Grant Acts of 1862 had 
started organized study of agricul- 
tural matters going, and people had 
noticed that it worked rather well. 
Later on the Ag Research Stations 
were attached to the colleges, were 
the nuclei of what came to be known 
as “cow colleges.’ Naturally the 
Manhattan Project was placed in a 
college — naturally and for security 
reasons, congregations of people like 
Fermi, and Teller, and Allison being 
less likely to be noticed at a college 
than elsewhere. The idea of bringing 
together the best available minds and 
organizing them fora concerted attack 
on a homogeneous set of scientific 
problems was a revolutionary idea. It 
paid off, as Isaid, witha boom. There 
was Radar, too, and implicit in it an 
electronic break through, including 
computers. They were very rich 
times for technology. 


No sooner was the war over than the 
scientists who had experienced those 
exciting years of discovery and de- 
velopment turned statesmen and 
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undertook to harness the same ener- 
gies to the much more attractive pur- 
poses of peace. Months ago, on a 
hunch, I went to the library and sat 
down in the stacks with the early vol- 
umes of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. The first ten volumes tell 
most of the story. (Eugene Rabino- 
witz was editor then.) I reeommend 
this experience to you. They don’t 
take long, and they provide a very 
immediate sense of the excitement, 
and idealism, and very great intelli- 
gence and talent of those men who 
understood what had happened and 
was happening. They worked to 
reclaim what looked like a catastrophe 
for the human race to the service of 
human dignity and peace. 

They succeeded, in a sense. That 
is, they got more or less what they 
asked for in the way of a new national 
structure for research and _ science. 
The National Science Foundation was 
established in 1950. I find that many 
of my colleagues in the sciences, who 
tend to be somewhat younger than | 
am, are surprised at the recency of 
that date. It now seems to anyone 
living on the campus of a big university 
that the NSF and the NIH, NIMH, 
NEH, ONR, AOR, etc. must have 
been there forever. The establish- 
ment of research as a societal under- 
taking is a thing now securely accom- 
plished, though it was not all done at 
once in 1950, of course. It is my posi- 
tion today that for people interested 
in Oberlin College and in the values 
it represents, this is the most important 
thing that has happened since 1833. 

Having made so brash a statement, 
I owe you an attempt to make the 
necessary connections. 

But first about the word “research.” 
If I let that word flap loose, as it does 
in ordinary usage, I will get into trou- 
ble later on. When a student goes to 
the library to look up the publication 
date of Gulliver's Travels, he is doing 
research. When Luigi Galvani nearly 
two centuries ago titillated his frog 
legs, he was doing research. I have 
no quarrel with these uses of the word. 
What I am talking about, however, is 
another different sense of the word 
implicit in the cant expression “R and 
D,” Research and Development, 
which turns up in pie charts of budgets 
— industrial budgets, governmental 
budgets, university budgets, and to a 
degree, I have no doubt, in Oberlin 
College budgets. Very large re- 


sources are committed every year to 
the R and D segment in a lot of pie 
charts. One of the giddier branches 
of economic theory is that which de- 
bates the question of how large the 
national R and D should be with ref- 
erence toGNP. These budgets imply 
the creation of organized cadres of in- 
vestigators in which each man’s ex- 
pertise complements the others.’ They 
also imply elaborate and specialized 
equipment, some of it unbelievably 
costly — costly to acquire and even 
more costly to have after you have 
acquired it. They explain why Ohio 
State and Ann Arbor — I don’t mean 
to exclude Harvard — are no longer 
just big Oberlins, but something else 
also which is different in kind. I am 
not saying that they are better, mind 
you. I am saying that they are essen- 
tially different. 


EverY ONE of the big universities is 
confident that there is still somewhere 
near its center an Oberlin-like devo- 
tion and commitment to bed-rock 
education. Every one of them has 
among its faculty people who make 
the fundamental disciplines of the arts 
and sciences their primary concern. 
Some of them succeed very well: 
others not too well. It is difficult for 
people living in the circumstances of 
the university to keep this aspect of 
education in clear focus. For one 
thing, it is hard to maintain any degree 
of what I have called “intimacy” with 
30,000 students, or with any one stu- 
dent while the other 29,999 are stand- 
ing about. Procedures tend to be- 
come mechanical. For example, an 
excited young woman appeared last 
year in my graduate seminar on Swift 
and Pope, protesting that she didn’t 
feel ready to take the course. When 
I got her quieted down I discovered 
that she was a first-term freshman, and 
a telephone call turned up the informa- 
tion that her social security number 
had been scrambled in the registrar’s 
computer. 

More difficult than the numbers of 
people are the institutional attitudes, 
the habitual mind-sets, that grow up 
in the vicinity of large-scale, investiga- 
tive enterprises. Able men are carry- 
ing on that research, very able, intelli- 
gent, and exciting people. In their 
special fields they have mastery that 
one can’t think of as subordinate to 
or coming after other kinds of things. 
Their presence moves the academic 
center of gravity. Their success is a 


basis on which the institution as a 
whole makes claim to distinction. 
Many of them would be splendid 
undergraduate teachers if they had 
time for it. Some of them make the 
time, but they are few. Many a splen- 
did teacher has left his classroom to 
join them, and would regard himself 
as something of a Quixote if he didn't. 


I DON’T WANT to give the impression 
that I am critical of this sort of thing, 
or opposed to it. On the contrary, 
I believe that all education in this coun- 
try is stronger and more vital because 
of it. Like all good things it entails 
liabilities and dangers, but I don’t want 
big science moved out of the acad- 
emy. 

What I do object to is its deprecia- 
tion and displacement of fundamental 
learning. The fact that this effect is 
inadvertant makes it the more disturb- 
ing. The sciences are even more en- 
dangered than are history, literature 
and the humane concerns, in which 
memories tend naturally to be longer. 
Big science by its nature focuses on 
the immediate problem. This is true 
of basic, theoretical investigations no 
less than of the pragmatic, problem- 
oriented kind. Social necessity 
crowds hard against curiosity — make 
the bomb; clean up the streams; de- 
velop new sources of energy; antici- 
pate earthquakes; anticipate _hail- 
storms; get cadmium out of the food 
chain; puta man onthe moon. These 
are exciting objectives, but their time- 
span is relatively short. A man who 
learns his science in them is in a situa- 
tion comparable with that of a man 
who learns history from reading news- 
papers. Journalism, dailyism, is a 
fine and necessary thing, but it is de- 
ficient in the quality of reflection. 

Our society is under the absolute 
necessity to sustain and improve the 
basic understanding on which its em- 
pire of medical, technical, social sys- 
tems depends. The problems we 
have and the problems coming on are 
too hard to be dealt with by improvisa- 
tion, no matter how bright. We can’t 
mock up an Einstein on the spur of 
the moment. He isa product of time, 
and of many minds. To hold bed- 
rock learning in steady equilibrium 
with the rush and whirl of frontier 
investigation is a duty of the sternest 
sort. Some colleges, I understand, are 
giving it up as a bad job and going 


in for problem-oriented curricula. 
They have a poor chance of success. 


OTHER COLLEGES have abandoned cur- 
ricula altogether as presumptuous 
impositions upon the spirit of individ- 
ual freedom. This tactic also has its 
difficulties. 

Given the intimacy of academic life 
at Oberlin, a great deal of freedom 
is natural and proper. But to what 
extent can this college, or any college, 
guarantee freedom of individual 
choice in the crucial years during 
which minds determine their mature 
identities? There are better ways to 
warp a student’s decisions than giving 
him assignments. To what extent is 
freedom coextensive with being left 
to one’s own devices? In Aldous Hux- 
ley’s imaginary Brave New World 
there was one man who was in this 
sense free, and if I remember correct- 
ly he ended by hanging himself. 

The experience of education over 
decades, and over centuries, suggests 
that arguments whether to require or 
not to require, make curricula or not 
make curricula, are unending. The op- 
posing attitudes — to liberate or to 
inform, to cheer on or to discipline, 
to expend or to accumulate, to sym- 
pathize or to judge — are sistole and 
diastole at the heart of institutional life. 
Anyone may take either side at any 
time, and nearly everyone takes both 
sides now and then. We have recently 
had colleges in which all students were 
required to take the same courses and 
in the same order throughout their four 
undergraduate years. At least one 
such college enjoyed the passionate 
loyalty of its students and faculty, both 
of them pleading the necessity of free- 
dom from prejudiced and ill-informed 
judgments. Their position has sub- 
sequently been qualified. 

We have had colleges, too, in which 
no requirements necessarily pertain, 
not even the requirement to study. 
Among them are two of the most an- 
cient and honorable of institutions. 
But in these two a sharp distinction 
is drawn between those students who 
wish merely to mature under genteel 
conditions and “go down,” as the say- 
ing is, with a “pass” degree, and the 
others. The others have to meet cer- 
tain standards. 


Discovery and definition are two as- 
pects of knowing. Similarly, dis- 
cipline and freedom are two aspects 
of education. It is impossible in com- 
mon sense to maintain either of them 


to the exclusion of the other. One had 
as well try to breathe in and refuse 
to breathe out, or out and refuse to 
breathe in. I gather that for the past 
two or three years Oberlin has been 
emphasizing one or the other of these 
natural functions, and I expect to hear 
of a relaxing explosion or a gulp for 
air sometime in the near future. 

My affection for Oberlin is of quite 
long standing now, and it isn't a senti- 
mental affection merely. It springs 
from confidence. Some of the best 
people, and the very best teacher, I 
have known I came to know here in 
thistown. My confidence carries over 
even into the hard contingencies of 
the 1970's. It is the stronger because 
inadvertantly I have put it to a test. 
Pessimistic about what might be ex- 
pected of January weather, I slunk into 
town a day early on my visit and en- 
joyed an afternoon and evening of 
what amounted to anonymous in- 
spection. I “cased the joint” on the 
sly. I called Wilder Hall to ask wheth- 
er anything worthwhile happened to 
be on the agenda, and learned that 
by the merest chance Prof. Joseph 
Schwartz was playing Schubert, 
Rachmanioff, Brahms and Prokofieff 
in Warner Hall at 8:30. That’s the way 
it is with a few fortunate places in 
this world: by the merest chance some- 
thing is being superbly done almost 
any old time — with hundreds of at- 
tentive, understanding people taking 
part. 

One plaintive note: there wasn’t 
anyone in that large gathering of stu- 
dents and faculty whom I had seen 
before. I was a total stranger in a 
place that matters to me almost as 
much as home does. But apart from 
the presumptive changes of names and 
the stubborn strangeness, they are the 
same people who were there for my 
first Oberlin concert 45 years ago, the 
very same crowd, and almost as pret- 
ty. 
It isn't just old habit that makes me 
confident. I believe that at Oberlin 
the people are to be found who will 
get these hard problems right — which 
means that they will identify what it 
is that they can do as well as anybody 
can, better than most, and then do it. 
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remember 
by Robert E. Neil '53 


Protessor of History 


Memorial minute adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College 
Feb. 18, 1975. 


onald Melbourne Love was bom 
in a village south of Sandusky, 
Ohio, in September 1894. His 
ashes were interred not far away 80 
years and one month later. But Don’s 
spirit remains to warm all of us who 
were privileged to know him during 
his half century of service to Oberlin. 
Love arrived at Oberlin as a fresh- 
man in the autumn of 1912 — at the 
height of the Bull Moose campaign. 
In reminiscences written years later he 
remarks that as a country boy from 
the mud flats of the Lake Erie littoral, 
he was suffering from cultural lag and 
from an experience “both educational 
and environmental, which was _al- 
ready out of date in urban communi- 
ties of the same period.” Perhaps so, 
but it is not difficult to visualize the 
twinkle in Love’s eye as he wrote that. 
True, to go to high school he had to 
spend three hours a day on horseback. 
But “I memorized poetry and Latin 
declensions as I jogged along, and had 
plenty of time to think.” Small won- 
der, then, that in competing with the 
products of big city high schools and 
the best preparatory academies, Love 
concedes that “I did not find myself 
particularly disadvantaged.” On the 
contrary, he graduated Phi Beta Kap- 
pa in economics in 1916, after having 
been Oberlin’s student-delegate on 
Henry Ford’s Peace Ship to Europe 
the previous year. 
The next decade proved to be the 
one period of separation from Oberlin 
in Love’s adult life. It found him 
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teaching everything from math and 
economics to history and English in 
Illinois and Ohio high schools. Love 
has testified to the lasting influence 
that certain teachers had on him. He 
was more reticent about his own role 
on the other side of the desk. But 
when a Youngstown school class, 50 
years after graduation, called on him 
to speak at its reunion in 1973, then 
one suspects that the 28-year-old Don- 
ald Love was no ordinary teacher. 

In 1926 Love returned. to Oberlin 
— for good, in both senses. Between 
then and his retirement in 1962 he held 
more administrative posts than any 
other individual in the history of this 
institution: assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, registrar, 
secretary, acting dean, dean, acting 
president. He will probably be best 
remembered for his tenure as secre- 
tary beginning in 1938. Love did not 
hold or fill the post — those verbs are 
woefully inadequate. Instead, to use 
a German locution that delighted him, 
he clothed the office with his presence. 
Here he could combine his connois- 
seurship of the English language, his 
acute sense of Oberlin history, and his 
native perfectionism to unique effect. 
During his years the floor directory 
in the Cox Building might well have 
read “D. M. Love, Amanuensis to the 
College.” 


Or iT MIGHT have said simply “Mr. 
Oberlin” — not “Mr. Oberlin Col- 
lege,” just “Mr. Oberlin.” Though 
Love was diffident about that unoffi- 


cial title, it fit. The reason, I think, 
was that he so clearly embodied the 
original Oberlin ideals. One was the 
founders’ concept of a single com- 
munity. For Love there was no divi- 
sion between gown and town. The 
list of his services to the city and even 
the county rivals his ledger in the Col- 
lege. Nor did he think of the College 
itself in terms of subdivisions and con- 
stituencies. One of the surest ways 
to get a rise out of Love was to say 
that he had been an administrator. 
“IT was an educator,’ he would reply 
icily and refer with pride to the fact 
that despite his administrative duties, 
he had always taught a section of the 
introduction to literature course in the 
English department. 

The other Oberlin ideals that Love 
embodied are perhaps best expressed 
in his own words. Commitment: 
“Out of the earlier zeal for specific 
causes there has been distilled a gen- 
eral spirit of liberalism and humani- 
tarianism applicable to a multitude of 
causes and interests, as it is to the aca- 
demic climate of the college.” The aim 
of education: “The whole emphasis of 
the college work was on the improve- 
ment of life for the self-realized indi- 
vidual in a developing society.” Fixed 
moral principles: “There are still the 
absolutes, the constants, the sine qua 
non. We have neglected them too 
long. . . . Pray God there is time.” 

In an age grown jaundiced and cyni- 
cal, this may sound a trifle square. 
Love made no apology for that. On 


ql 


the contrary, his influence lay precise- 
ly in the fact that in his courtly and 
aristocratic way he reminded the rest 
of us of a time when it had still been 
possible to use words like “goodness” 
without a smirk. 

Of all the absolutes that Love cher- 
ished, personality was the highest be- 
cause for him, as for President King, 
“all values go back ultimately to per- 
sons.” His biography of King amounts 
to a sustained development of that 
theme. In the preface he writes “the 
major effort has been to present a uni- 
fied impression of a person to whom, 
in a peculiar degree, personality was 
of supreme importance.” 

In conclusion I offer a personal re- 
collection that may do something of 
the same for Love. Late one night 
in the fall of 1961 I received a phone 
call from him saying that he was indis- 
posed and asking if I could come to 
his house to pick up an English litera- 
ture examination that he would like 
to have me distribute to his class the 
next morning. On my arrival I dis- 
covered that Don had been in an auto- 
mobile accident that had totally de- 
stroyed his car but from which he had 
miraculously emerged with nothing 
more than a badly bruised face. Still, 
he was feeling very depressed as he 
sat slumped in his chair with an ice 
bag pressed to his cheek. He me- 
chanically handed me the examina- 
tion papers. Since I felt that it would 
be a little awkward just to take them 
and steal away wordlessly, I read the 
first question aloud. It was on the 
Iliad. That did it. Accident and ice 
bag were instantly forgotten as Love 
treated me to an elegant discussion of 
the comparative merits of different 
translations in conveying Homer’s 
imagery. 

The Oberlin community will not 
find it hard to remember a man like 
that. 


This article was first presented at Senior 
Assembly in Finney Chapel Feb. 27, 
1975. The writer is an elected mem- 
ber of the General Faculty’s Long 
Range Planning Committee. 


or some months I have suspected 

that deep in the heart and soul 

of many college professors lies a 
frustrated actor crying for a stage on 
which to portray his or her own melo- 
drama and to call attention to the 
heroes and villains seen in operation. 
I have such a melodrama to share with 
you. 

The first scene opens on a set in 
beautiful, scenic, downtown Oberlin, 
sometime in the mid-1970’s. Rain, of 
course, falls on the stage and gray 
clouds decorate the flat, soggy set. 
Enter the wretched, heartless villain, 
pessimism, wringing its hands with 
glee and delight. 

“Tve succeeded. Oh, joy, Oberlin 
shall be mine to do with as I please. 
Curse you, optimism! Nothing can 
stop me now! Students mistrust facul- 
ty; administrators distrust students; 
faculty members distrust everyone; 
trustees ignore everyone and cut out 
budgets and programs without mercy; 
the library has filed away its order 
forms; the admissions office reports 
that the “candidate pool” is at best 
but a drip and, at worst, a forlorn 
puddle in a bog sinking deeper and 
deeper all of the time. I’ve won, I’ve 
transformed this institution into a 
dreary, lifeless place. Now she shall 
be at my mercy — ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

I want to spare you any additional 
development of dialogue in this partic- 
ular play; but I would like to build 


On 

envy 

and 
optimism 
— curse you, 
pessimism 


by James Leo Walsh 
Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology 


on this scene to make some comments 
about one of higher education’s more 
interesting hypochondriacs, Oberlin 
College. To do so, I shall draw from 
the insights of several social theorists 
who have examined the behavior of 
organizations in recent years and sug- 
gest a plot in which envy and optimism 
might prevail over the dastardly pessi- 
mism and everyone in Oberlin might 
live happily ever after. TIl do so in 
all seriousness for I believe the or- 
ganizational resources exist here to 
catapault this college onto a level 
unique in American educational cir- 
cles. 

To portray such a plot, however, 
requires that some digs be made at 
several of my colleagues in both the 
administration and the faculty, as well 
as those who are students. I hope 
these digs will be interpreted as com- 
ments on ideas and policies without 
reference to the personalities of the 
individuals involved. I trust also that 
my ideas will be subjected to scrutiny 
and criticism for that is how rational 
men and women can best solve the 
enormous problems facing higher edu- 
cation today. 

I would continue my little melo- 
drama with the introduction of a new 
character — envy. This character is 
not mean and small. Instead, it views 
this particular institution and its opera- 
tion with an understanding of its rich 
traditions, its influential reputation, 
and its hard-won relationships with 
other organizations which influence 
academic operations in no small way. 


ANY OBSERVATION of Oberlin over a 
span of many years — both into the 
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past and the future — would create 
envy in an observer and suspicion that 
pessimism’s claims to control over the 
college and its destiny are tenuous. 
Envy borrows a page from Charles 
Perrow’s analysis of the role of pres- 
tige in organizational behavior. Like 
Perrow, envy argues 


. if an organization and its products 
are well-regarded, it may more easily at- 
tract personnel, influence relevant legisla- 
tion, wield informal power in the commun- 
ity and ensure adequate numbers of 
clients, customers, donors or investors. 
(Perrow, 1961). 


Envy knows full well that Oberlin, 
the heroine of our melodrama, can 
legitimately lay claim to no small share 
of good regard. Oberlin has earned 
a strong reputation in academia, gov- 
ernment, industry and science. Her 
students are welcomed into the profes- 
sions where they perform with distinc- 
tion. Her faculty’s quality grows from 
gifted women and men who have suc- 
ceeded in developing happy mar- 
riages between quality teaching and 
research endeavors. She is served by 
dedicated and able administrators 
who must merge the demands for im- 
mediate action with the need for care- 
ful planning for future generations of 
Oberlinians. 

Envy knows full well that Oberlin 
has, in its own unique way, carved 
out a continuously-evolving govern- 
mental structure which enables this in- 
stitution to engage in a unique form 
of what James D. Thompson has 
called “organizational rationality.” 
Oberlin has successfully wrestled with 
the three-pronged difficulty of any 
organizational setting: (1) to deal with 
the constraints which the organization 
must face in its environment; (2) to 
order the contingencies which the or- 
ganization must meet; and (3) to iden- 
tify the variables which the organiza- 
tion can control.” (Thompson, 1967, 
p. 24). 

But envy also knows that its own 
efforts will be insufficient in the battle 
with pessimism; and my little melo- 
drama necessitates the entrance of a 
hero figure. Back at the ranch, envy 
knows that its old friend optimism is 
busily cleaning a silver six-shooter and 
scanning the horizon for its arch- 
enemy, the villainous pessimism. 
Optimism has been absent from Ober- 
lin for some time and envy fears that 
it has forgotten the way. And well 
it should for the path to mid-stage on 
our little set has been filled with obsta- 
cles since its departure and the trip 
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back could be a difficult and risky one 
for our hero. 


THE FIRST OBSTACLE blocking opti- 
mism’s return is a nebulous fellow 
called an organizational definition of 
the situation. Social scientists have fre- 
quently observed that the realities 
with which individuals and organiza- 
tions work are not always accurate 
portrayals of the “real world.” In- 
stead, self-fulfilling prophecies con- 
cerning the troubles and discord 
perceived to be choking off life’s op- 
tions frequently gain a foothold. In 
this case, the foothold is a strong one 
and optimism’s first obstacle will be to 
chase away an ill-founded conception 
that this institution is heading for hell 
in a hand-basket unless hard-headed 
budgetary cutbacks are implemented. 
To do so will necessitate our hero tak- 
ing a lesson from Herbert Simon who 
has pointed out that organizations have 
a limited capacity to gather and pro- 
cess information or to predict conse- 
quences of alternatives. The environ- 
ment, Simon points out, does not fully 
disclose the alternatives available, or 
the consequences of these alternatives; 
organizations must, therefore, employ 
a form of “bounded rationality” 
wherein the organization sets limits to 
its definition of the situation. But we 
seem to have become not simply 
bounded in our rationality — we seem 
to be moving towards a form of or- 
ganizational tunnel vision in which the 
budget and its trimming may replace 
the traditional Wilder Christmas par- 
ty! 

Little wonder that this bounded ra- 
tionality led some at Oberlin to define 
the situation in bleak terms. The Viet- 
nam war left us all with scars and deep 
cuts and the inflation of the past sev- 
eral years has continued to rub salt 
in already-painful wounds. Other 
organizations on whom we have de- 
pended, directly or indirectly, have 
been unable or less willing to provide 
the resources necessary to heal the 
hurts and cleanse the wounds.  In- 
stead, again taking a chapter from 
Simon, our heroine has produced over 
the past few years a new definition of 
itself and that definition has resulted in 
the replacement of efforts to reach our 
maximum potential with one of satis- 
factory accomplishment. Decision 
making now involves, in Simon's 
terms, satisficing, rather than maxi- 
mizing (Simon, 1957). 

Looking beyond, our hero sees that 
the first obstacle is but one a series. If 


optimism can conquer a_ negative 
definition of the situation, it must then 
face the mayhem created by well- 
intentioned but short-sighted work 
people who have downed some large 
trees and allowed them to fall onto 
the path. One such tree involves dis- 
tribution requirements which, a few 
years back, certainly needed a bit of 
pruning. Instead of pruning, how- 
ever, the axes felled the whole struc- 
ture and it now lies in a shambles as 
an obstacle to our hero’s return. 


FURTHER ALONG lies additional trouble: 
several committees lie in ambush 
while others stand to the side of the 
path arguing endlessly about ways to 
water down the trail and construct 
obstacles to the return of our hero. 
Some consist of students seeking to 
infiltrate the ranks of others who call 
themselves administrators or faculty 
persons. Others, namely trustees, 
seem to be digging trenches designed 
both to ward off our hero and to pro- 
tect themselves from making contact 
with the students, faculty and adminis- 
trators. Each committee carries a big 
axe and busily grinds it while the 
others try to grind theirs, only louder. 

And, finally, another obstacle blocks 
the path. Growing out of the institu- 
tion’s negative definition of itself and 
its posture vis a vis other institutions, 
optimism finds that it will have to cir- 
cumvent the growth of what Burton 
Clark (1956) has termed “precarious 
values.” In his analysis of an adult edu- 
cation program, Clark argued that the 
program had to rely on such values. 
It had to because none of the impor- 
tant elements in its environment were 
fully committed to adult education as 
a high-priority activity. The organi- 
zation, therefore, had to cater to what- 
ever fleeting interests of an unstable 
population it could activate at a parti- 
cular time. It had to scrounge for re- 
sources, and it could not develop any 
sustained sense of mission or purpose. 

Oberlin abounds with precarious 
values. Numerous programs aimed at 
special interests or emphasizing in- 
dividualistic goals have emerged in 
recent years. 

Worthwhile as many of these pre- 
carious values are to the vibrancy and 
life of the institution, many have suc- 
ceeded in linking themselves to short- 
term support patterns which has re- 
sulted in the growth of fiefdoms which 
have had to compete with other small 
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kingdoms for support and _ position. 
The result has been a significant en- 
croachment on what had been and 
should be the values of overriding im- 
portance in a quality institution of 
higher learning. 

Indeed, optimism’s road back is full 
of frightful pitfalls: but melodramas 
are supposed to move with alacrity 
and I suspect that the scene has now 
been adequately set. 


Wuat Is our hero to do? 

Allof its problems aside, optimism’s 
return path is shrouded with academic 
resources and it researches an old de- 
vice familiar to the stages of antiquity. 
It introduces this device into our more 
contemporary theatre as a modern 
version of the Deus ex machina — the 
god from the machine which so fre- 
quently rescued the good guys from 
the bad in the real olden days. Several 
deus ex machina can be woven into 
our script. 

First, the optimistic viewpoint sug- 
gests that the negative organizational 
definitions of the situation lurking 
along its path depart the scene. It sug- 
gests that in their place Bartlett's 
(1958) “adventurous thinking” be 
tapped in place of “thinking in closed 
systems’ with its fear of dealing with 
uncertaintities and challenges in any- 
thing but a reactive and negative 
fashion. Such a deus ex machina en- 
ables optimism to suggest that Ober- 
lin’s posture, relative to what Levine 
and White (1961) have called its or- 
ganizational domain, is a strong one. 
An organizational domain consists of 
the claims which an _ organization 
stakes out for itself in terms of services 
provided, populations served, and 
issues covered. Prospectors cannot 
expect success in their quest for 
wealth if they lack the ability to stake 
a claim and defend it. Similarily with 
organizations, for to succeed they 
must nurture, develop and defend 
their domain. 

Colleges and universities vary in 
their ability to develop viable do- 
mains. Some, for example, offer 
courses in driver training, or serve 
primarily local students, or emphasize 
education programs. Others do not. 
Oberlin offers much in her effort to 
establish and defend a strong domain; 
but I suspect that the effort to expand 
into too many directions has led her 
to lose sight of the importance of the 
essense of that domain: the provision 
of a high-quality, high-powered, de- 
manding liberal arts education for her 
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students while facilitating the efforts 
of a community of scholars to expand 
human horizons through research, 
reflection and debate. 


OPTIMISM RECOGNIZES, with Thomp- 
son, that organizations defend their 
domains by becoming skilled political 
entities. They act on their own behalf 
and that action requires a definition of 
the situation which includes feelings 
of efficacy, influence and even com- 
promise. Perhaps we have made the 
wrong compromises in recent years 
and the time has come for several of 
our heroine’s entourage — the public 
information office, the admissions 
office, the development office and 
others — to begin to attack the nega- 
tive organizational definition of the sit- 
uation and to begin to treat Oberlin’s 
organizational hypochondria.  Or- 
ganizations can affect their environ- 
ments through their actions and no ac- 
tion works as well as emphasizing 
strength and vitality. Instead of 
speaking of “appalling deficits,” we 
should view and present such as seri- 
ous investments in quality. They are 
expressions of confidence in the insti- 
tution’s ability to invest in its people, 
programs and future. 

Instead of resigning to the glum 
conclusions of crude demographic 
figures, we should intelligently refine 
them and define the many sources of 
new, dynamic and talented students. 
For example, it is not convincing to 
argue that if the pool of 18-year-olds 
is shrinking, the pool of potential 
Oberlin students shrinks as_ well. 
More and more people are the parents 
of one and two children and fewer 
parents of several. Yet, it is the par- 
ents of small families who encourage 
and support college education for 
their children. Instead of shrinking, 
I suspect the pool may be growing 
and we need to consider recognizing 
and rejoicing in that fact. Charles 
Martin Hall cannot be the greatest of 
all Oberlin’s graduates, past and fu- 
ture, and optimism dictates that we 
locate, recruit and enjoy present and 
future candidates who will take their 
place proudly in the Oberlin family. 

The College's prestige is already 
secure; but it needs to be enhanced 
and strengthened by strenuous efforts 
by all members of this community, 
while acknowledging our — short- 
comings, to portray accurate and posi- 
tive scenarios of the realities of Ober- 
lin life. With regard to employers, 


professional and graduate schools and 
current and future supporters, another 
Thompson observation seems valid 
and optimism insists that we employ 
it. He said, “The management of 
interorganizational relationships is just 
as political as the management of a 
political party or of international re- 
lationships. It can also be just as dy- 
namic” (Thompson, 1967, p. 36). 


A USEFUL DEVICE that could be em- 
ployed to cut through the despair of 
our current organizational definition of 
the situation involves recognition of 
superior performance. Oberlin des- 
perately needs institutionalized back- 
slapping mechanisms to be employed 
where deserved. I know of few orga- 
nizations which value — scholarly 
endeavor, research  accomplish- 
ment, and teaching competence and 
refuse, at the same time, to symbolize 
that value. Optimism would be as- 
sisted greatly by efforts once again to 
honor and revere our best students, 
our dedicated teachers and adminis- 
trators, and to support our accom- 
plished researchers through honors as- 
semblies and other public commemo- 
rations as well as research support and 
assistance. 

Optimism’s next deus ex machina 
was sounded by one of the candidates 
for Oberlin’s presidency. I suspect 
Dr. Green borrowed the term from 
a short book, Organizations in Action. 
In it James Thompson asserted that 
organizations, in order to act, need a 
sense of mission — an organizing 
philosophy around which its central 
values can be arranged and its pre- 
carious values properly subordinated. 
Optimism, I suspect, will cut its way 
through the morass of precarious val- 
ues blocking its movement by suggest- 
ing that Oberlin can best restore her- 
self as a healthy, proud and influen- 
tial heroine by establishing once again 
the credibility of her currency through 
a sense of mission — a mission that 
dictates that Oberlin graduates have 
encountered a challenging and stretch- 
ing liberal arts program. Such a mis- 
sion will, as they desire, prepare them 
for quality performance as broadly- 
educated human beings capable of 
service in the professions in particular 
and life in general. 

Education is not a commodity 
which we all extract from some great 
dispenser in the sky. It is a process 
that grows through precious short 
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years In an environment which pre- 
pares young men and women for the 
day that it really begins — Com- 
mencement Day. It is a process that 
involves serious study of difficult con- 
cepts, procedures and issues that ne- 
cessitate daily stretching and growing 
and, at some times for all of us, failing. 

Requirements are not the evils they 
have been portrayed as being; instead, 
they are devices through which an 
organizational mission of high-quality 
education can best be achieved so that 
any graduate of this institution can 
claim, with Paul, that they have ef 
fought the good fight, finished the 
course, and kept the faith.” (II Timo- 
thy, IV: 7.) Optimism will claim that 
the insightful managers of organiza- 
tional politics will point to such tough 
courses and fights not as a series of 
senseless hurdles, but as mechanisms 
through which pride, accomplish- 
ment, ability and justifiable prestige 
can and must be attained. 


“< 


THE RETURN OF optimism, however, 
requires more than the utilization of 
the device of the deus ex machina. 
Its return also necessitates some com- 
mitment to an organizational mission 
which involves a substantial shift in 
the Oberlin way of doing things. I 
refer, of course, to that collection of 
committees which threaten to choke 
us. Someone once mentioned to me 
that committee work at this college 
serves an essential, if unintended, 
function: it makes one appreciate 
work in the classroom more and more. 
Committees have developed for nu- 
merous reasons and I would certainly 
not be so naive as to suggest that all 
or even most of our committee work 
is without value and worth. Much, 
however, has grown from the roots 
sown through mistrust within the or- 
ganization. Our organizational mis- 
sion, if it is to grow, dictates that, on 
the whole, administrators must ad- 
ministrate, faculty members teach and 
research, and students study. 

The popular but misguided notion 
that an organization can operate well 
with some form of “community gov- 
ernance structure” fails, among other 
things, to heed the insights of Robert 
Michels who formulated what he 
called the “Iron Law of Oligarchy.” 
Any organization, no matter its pur- 
pose, must always subordinate that 
purpose to another — its own survival 
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as an organization. To do such or- 
ganizations tend to generate a struc- 
ture in which basic decisions are made 
by an oligarchy. 

This does not appall me and I sug- 
gest that such a reality need not lead 
us to the conclusion that to regain her 
health, Oberlin need be directed by 
the whims of a small and selective set 
of oligarchic monsters. Oligarchies, 
operating in an atmosphere of trust 
and accountability, and with sufficient 
movement in and out of the inner cir- 
cles of decision making can provide 
an atmosphere wherein reasonable, ra- 
tional and creative decision making 
can occur. If they do not exist, I sub- 
mit that precious resources will be 
wasted as each new committee re- 
discovers the burning issues of the day, 
and, in its own oligarchic fashion, 
generates its own efforts to gain sup- 
port for what must often be called 
precarious values. 


OuR MELODRAMA now draws to a 
close as optimism succeeds in its ef- 
forts to return to center stage. Envy, 
able again to enjoy an atmosphere of 
strength and vitality, looks with confi- 
dence at the now healthy and growing 
heroine as she departs into the sunrise 
with the hero. The villain sulks in the 
background and surveys the ruins of 
its schemes, and exits. Now it is time 
for the critics. 

Deus ex machina, as many of you 
know, were classically employed by 
dramatists as last-ditch efforts to bail 
plays out of trouble. They were to 
be criticized in most cases for they 
failed to deal realistically with the diffi- 
culties generated in a play. I do not 
mean to imply that those suggested 
in this melodrama are simple bailing 
out mechanisms. I suggest that they 
serve a more realistic role. We do 
need to redirect the institution’s defini- 
tion of its situation! We do need to 
understand our relationships with 
other organizations in our social net- 
work! We do need to reexamine the 
posture of precarious values within our 
organization! We do need to back 
our academic currency with both sym- 
bols and efforts! And, we do need to 
generate a cogent expression of or- 
ganizational mission! 

I have tried to argue that we need 
to heed the insights of various orga- 
nizational theorists and one theolo- 
gian. It strikes me that to make it 
possible for an organization to influ- 
ence its actions meaningfully and to 


make possible growth and healthy 
change, much that is known in this 
area can be utilized well. We have 
much at Oberlin to envy and J, at least, 
envy each student who can and will 
be able to claim to be an alumnus of 
this institution. I am optimistic con- 
cerning the future of this college and 
I curse the pessimism that lately has 
risen to the fore. 

I hope that many opportunities will 
present themselves for all of us to work 
together to cultivate our organiza- 
tional mission as the finest under- 
graduate liberal arts college in Ameri- 
on 
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\ \ 7 ood block printing in the age- 

old Japanese manner is so sim- 

ple, so rewarding to the artist, 

it’s surprising it isn’t used more fre- 

quently in the West, says Paul Arnold, 
‘40, professor of art. 

Arnold spent part of a sabbatical 
leave in Japan learning this technique. 
It was brought to near perfection in 
the 17th century, he explains, and has 
been maintained at the same high level 
since. 

For alumni, parents of students and 
friends of the College, he demon- 
strated the art at the annual Winter 
Weekend sponsored by the extended 


education committee of the Alumni 
Board. 


TO MAKE A PRINT, first send to Japan 
for mulberry paper because it isn’t 
available in this country. As Minnie 
Pearl used to say in her cooking lesson 
skit, go ahead, we'll wait. Tum-tum- 
te-tum. Ready? 

These are the tools and material 
you ll need, says Arnold. 

Plywood, for the wood blocks. The 
design for each color area must be well 
separated from other color areas. Ar- 
nold favors pine or quarterinch ma- 
hogany plywood which yields a nice 
texture in prints. Redwood cracks 
badly in delicate work and fir plywood 


is too tough to be completely satisfac- 
tory. Designs carved in the plywood 
need not be excavated deeply. One- 
eighth inch is plenty. 


MASKING TAPE, to hold wood blocks 
steady during printing. 

A baren or pad made of 16 feet of 
twisted bamboo fiber. This looks like 
a round, handsize iron with arched 
handle on top. When paper has been 
placed on an inked block, the baren 
is rubbed over it to transfer the ink. 

A flat sheath of bamboo, extremely 
hard, extremely smooth, used as a 
cover on the baren to help prevent 
tearing of the print paper. 

Wood-cutting tools, such as shoe- 
makers’ knives, ground down to razor 
sharpness. 

Oil paint brushes in various sizes. 


PaiR OF JAPANESE brushes, to spread 
paint evenly over the wood blocks. 
Made of horsehair, these look like mili- 
tary hair brushes. Clipped flat and 
the horsehair ends burned, they are 
rubbed 1,000 times over rough shark 
skin “to make the hairs like thousands 
of tiny fingers.” 

Wax paper. Placed over print pa- 
per, it serves as lubricant for the baren 
and helps prevent tears. 

Artists’ paints. Japanese mix dry 
pigments with water to make a slurry, 


Want 


to 


try 

this 

art 
technique? 


by Embree H. Hoffman 


then add library paste so the mix will 
not flake off when dry. Occidental 
artists use tube water colors. 


ROLL OF PAPER towels, to blot up excess 
water. 

TV dinner trays (empty) for the 
mixing of paints. 

An old flat iron to hold print in posi- 
tion if one corner is peeled back to 
check progress. 

Mulberry paper. Made only in 
Japan, in sheets three by six feet, it 
costs $3.50 a sheet American, must be 
ordered by mail. 

Wet newspapers inside which the 
mulberry paper is placed to soak over- 
night. (The New York Times is best 
for this, Arnold says.) 


HEAvy PLASTIC to wrap around both 
newsprint and mulberry paper, so 
they will not dry out. This makes up 
the print pack. Mulberry sheets must 
be returned to the pack after each 
color is added, to retain their moisture. 

Large can of water. A three-pound 
coffee tin will do. 

An apron for the artist-printer. 

Now, on your mark, get set. 
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SQUEEZE your first paint into a sec- 
tion of a TV tray. Be generous, Ar- 
nold advises. Nothing is worse than 
to run out of the right shade part way 
through your work. 

With water, wet the whole block 
to be printed. 

Use a large art brush to apply paint 
to block. 

Use a Japanese brush “with the 
thousand fingers” to spread paint in 
totally even layer. 


TAKE MULBERRY paper from soaking 
pack. Place on inked block. 

(Japanese control the register of 
various colors by adding to each wood 
block a reverse “L” in thin wood at 
lower right corner and a small straight 
strip, also of thin wood, at bottom of 
each block. 

“I use the potato chip technique, ” 
Arnold — explains. Bending — the 
dampened mulberry paper slightly, 
like a chip, to keep it from collapsing, 
he drops one corner into the reverse 
L and lines up the bottom with the 
straight guide strip. 


Wax PAPER goes over the mulberry and 
the baren is scrubbed over both to 
make the print. 

To shade from dark to light as for 
a sky, apply paint to one section, flood 
the rest with water. Wet a Japanese 
brush lightly and pass over the two 
sections a few times. If you get too 
much water on the block, lay paper- 
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toweling on it, “iron” with the baren, 
then remove the toweling. 

There is almost nothing you can do 
to a wood block that is not repairable, 
Arnold reassures his students. 

THEN COMES the show-down. 

How do you make sure your differ- 
ent colors will print so that the finished 
work is properly coordinated? 

The blocks fit into a perfect whole, 
says Arnold, because they are made 
from extremely accurate drawings on 
vellum tracing paper which are trans- 
ferred to the wood before the design 
is cut. 


CORRECTION on those directions for 


making a Japanese print: First, find 
an artist. 


Preparing to print one color, Prof. Ar- 
nold vigorously brushes water-based 
ink over the portions of the wood 
block that will yield the desired im- 
pression. 


| : ’ 
Dampened paper is placed in register 


on the inked block. 


Making the impression by rubbing the 
back of the print 1 ith a hy ren . 


Great 
expectations 


Or, what the dickens 
we can do about inflation? 


by Roberts W. Tufts ‘40 


Professor of Economics 
and Government 


Adapted from a presentation at “Win- 
ter Weekend, sponsored by the 
Alumni Association, Jan. 18, 1975. 


hat is inflation? On my office 

wall I have tacked up this pas- 

sage from the writings of Con- 
fucius which a friend sent me: 


Tse-Lu said: “The Prince of Wei is ready 
to hand over to you the reins of govern- 
ment. What is the first task that you will 
undertake, Master?” The Master said: 
“Unquestionably, it is the clarification of 
concepts.” Tse-Lu said: “How impractical 
you are. Why care for the clarification of 
concepts?” The Master said: “How crude 
you are, Tse-Lu. The noble person does 
not pronounce on what he does not under- 
stand. 

“If concepts are not clear, words do not 
fit. If words do not fit, the day’s work can- 
not be accomplished. If the day’s work 
cannot be accomplished, morals and art do 
not flourish. If morals and art do not flour- 
ish, punishnents are not just. If punish- 
ments are not just, the people do not know 
where to put hand or foot. 

“Therefore, a noble person uses only 
words that fit, and only speaks of matters 
that should lead to deeds. The noble per- 
son is never careless of his words.” 


What a lot that is said would be left 
unsaid were we never to be careless 
of our words! An eloquent silence 
might envelop the country! How 
pleasant it might be some morning to 
hear Hughes Rudd say: “We don't 
know what’s happening and so we of- 
fer you 30 minutes for meditation.” 
Or to have Walter Cronkite sign off 
with: “I’m not sure that that’s the way 
it is, but goodnight anyway.” Econo- 
mists in particular might suffer heavy 
unemployment were they to heed 


Confucius when considering whether 
to make one more pronouncement on 
our present economic predicament. 

But here we are, and let me try to 
clarify my own concepts, at least, of 
inflation. I want to consider two con- 
cepts: one is the one President Ford 
has in mind; the other is a somewhat 
unconventional one. Weneed to con- 
sider whether the two are related. 

Inflation is a change in the abun- 
dance of something relative to some- 
thing else. When we speak of an in- 
flated price, say of gasoline or wheat, 
we ordinarily mean that the price of 
a gallon of gas or a bushel of wheat 
has risen relative to the price of other 
things. As we commonly say, there 
is a shortage of gasoline or wheat. 
Mother Nature has been unkind and 
inflicted drought, floods and frosts in 
a world in which the number of 
mouths is rapidly growing. Or an 
OPEC is formed to restrict production 
in a world in which an American has 
been defined as someone who would 
drive his car to the bathroom if the 
door were wide enough. 


THE RISE in the price of wheat rations 
bread to those who are able and will- 
ing to pay for it and denies bread to 
those who are unable or unwilling to 
pay the higher price. That is one of 
the social functions of a price system. 
Another is to stimulate increased pro- 
duction of wheat by making it prof- 
itable for farmers to shift land, ma- 
chinery and fertilizer into the growing 


of wheat. Another, of course, is to 
encourage people to substitute some- 
thing else, perhaps corn, for wheat — 
or legs for gasoline. 

There is a saying that the best cure 
for high prices is high prices. Produc- 
tion will increase; consumption will be 
curtailed; a new balance between sup- 
ply and demand will be struck; the 
high price will fall, perhaps not to 
where it was, sometimes, depending 
on the response of producers, below 
where it was. The latter is not un- 
common in agriculture. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties of a 
general inflation in the industrial de- 
mocracies have been compounded by 
specific shortages of the two kinds of 
energy of most interest to mankind: 
foodand fuel. Agriculture is respond- 
ing and if Mother Nature cooperates, 
food prices will fall. It remains to 
be seen whether OPEC will be able 
to enforce a contrived shortage as idle 


productive capacity mounts in the 
OPEC countries. 


IN THIS COUNTRY, and in the other in- 
dustrial democracies, we are more or 
less persuaded that the price system 
functions to enhance the welfare of 
society. That is its essential justifica- 
tion. Ifa popular majority ever comes 
to doubt that it does, the price system 
will be replaced by something else. 
Those who benefit from a market econ- 
omy should therefore be especially in- 
terested in seeing to it that the out- 
comes produced by the workings of 
the market are felt by most people 
to be fair and just and welfare-enhanc- 
ing. If they were to ask me, which 
they haven't, I would warn the energy 
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companies that popular doubts about 
the usefulness of private enterprise in 
the production and distribution of 
energy are growing. 

When we speak of a general infla- 
tion, of the sort this and other industrial 
democracies have experienced over 
the past two years, we ordinarily mean 
that the general price level has risen 
relative to prices in a preceding pe- 
riod. By itself, that statement is not 
very interesting. If prices had risen 
uniformly and if each and every in- 
dividual income had risen by the same 
percentage as prices, none of us would 
be worse off or better off. General 
inflation means something more: First, 
that money incomes have risen faster 
than the supply of goods and services. 
As the saying goes, inflation is too 
much money chasing too few goods. 
Second, that the distribution of in- 
come has changed to the advantage 
of some and the disadvantage of 
others. 

Inflation, and, I should add, defla- 
tion, involve an abundance or scarcity 
of money in relation to the supply of 
things money can buy. Whatever else 
they may be, they are monetary phe- 
nomena in the sense that the proximate 
cause and the proximate cure are to 
be found in changes in the supply of 
money. 


ANY ECONOMIST CAN tell us how to 
whip inflation. Deflation whips in- 
flation. ZMG — Zero Monetary 
Growth — is a reliable contraceptive 
against excessive monetary procrea- 
tion, but ZMG is a pill no contempo- 
rary society is willing to swallow, for 
good and sensible reasons. It has very 
unpleasant side effects, such as bank- 
ruptcies, long lines at unemployment 
compensation offices, and Michigan 
fairgrounds covered with unsold 
Chryslers. Any economist can also tell 
us how to restore full employment. 
Inflation whips deflation. Lower 
taxes, increased government spend- 
ing, a sufficient expansion of the mon- 
ey supply to cover the government's 
deficit and to lower interest rates — 
these will increase demand, greater 
demand will put people back to work, 
but of course with the unpleasant side 
effect of a rapidly rising price level. 

What no economist can tell us is how 
to achieve, simultaneously, full em- 
ployment and stable prices, given our 
belief that we should rely heavily on 
private decision-making with respect 
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to production, employment, prices 
and wages. 

We have great, and_ unrealistic, 
expectations. We expect the govern- 
ment to give us full employment, eco- 
nomic growth, and a steady improve- 
ment in our living standards. At the 
same time we expect the government 
to see to it that the price level will 
creep, not gallop, upwards — creep 
slowly enough so that we can live in 
retirement at more or less our accus- 
tomed standards on our social security 
and pension checks. These goals are 
incompatible. Given our sort of econ- 
omy, no government can accomplish 
them simultaneously. 

WIN wasn't a bad lapel button — 
if you turn it upside down, it becomes 
NIM — No Immediate Miracles. 


I AM GLaD that President Ford has re- 
versed his field and now proposes a 
number of measures to stimulate the 
economy. I wish he had changed di- 
rection earlier, for the recession was 
clearly on its way last fall when he 
was urging us to enlist in a war on 
inflation. The measures outlined in 
the State of the Union address will 
almost surely not provide enough 
stimulus to produce prompt and vig- 
orous recovery. 

The country does not have to accept 
8 percent unemployment for two 
years, followed by three more years 
with millions of workers hunting for 
jobs. Nor a second year in which con- 
sumer prices rise more than 11 per- 
cent, followed by five more years in 
which they will rise by an additional 
31 percent. Nor seven lean years, 
1974 through 1980, in which our total 
output of goods and services will grow 
by less than 3.5 percent annually. 
Nevertheless, this is the picture the 
President painted for us in his budget 
message. 

Usually we have to discount a Presi- 
dent’s economic forecast as being too 
good to be true. In a macabre sort 
of way it is refreshing for once to say 
that this news is too bad to be true. 

The country is suffering from an 
acute shortage of purchasing power. 
Unsold goods are piled up every- 
where, the automobile industry being 
the most vivid example. Inflation has 
raised our taxes and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of our after-tax income. 

A mammoth “tax” — estimated at 
about $30 billion last year — has been 
imposed on American consumers by 
the oil producing countries, with only 
a small amount of this “tax” being re- 


spent by them on American goods. 
Unprecedented interest rates have 
kept millions of Americans from buy- 
ing and furnishing new homes. 


THERE ARE THREE main ways of restor- 
ing the purchasing power which alone 
will get people back to work. One 
is to reduce the tax burden. A second 
is to increase government spending. 
Asaresult the federal government will 
spend more than it receives in taxes, 
which means that it will have to bor- 
row money and run a deficit. That 
might drive up interest rates unless the 
Federal Reserve expands the money 
supply, and so the third way of restor- 
ing purchasing power is an easy money 
policy to enable government to bor- 
row without depriving consumers and 
businessmen of access to credit at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

Fortunately, the Congress has voted 
to tax less and spend more than the 
President has recommended, and, 
almost a year too late, but better late 
than never, the Federal Reserve is at 
last bringing down interest rates and 
expanding the money supply. 

The President forecasts a deficit of 
$52 billion for the next fiscal year. That 
figure frightens some people. Senator 
Goldwater has called it “catastrophic.” 
The fact is it isn’t big enough to pro- 
duce a vigorous recovery. We need 
a bigger deficit for a year or two than 
the President is proposing. We would 
be running a budget surplus right now 
if we had full employment. 

What Senator Goldwater and others 
fear is that a bigger deficit and full em- 
ployment policies will worsen infla- 
tion. They are probably right, but the 
cost of using unemployment to fight in- 
flation is too high, and puts the burden 
of the fight on those least able to bear 
it— the unemployed. If we are going 
to Whip Inflation Now, we face a 
choice between price-profit-wage con- 
trols and unemployment. 

We don’t like controls. We don't 
like unemployment. In my judgment 
controls are the lesser evil. We should 
be facing up to the probability that 
in order to have work for people who 
want to work, we may have to accept 
some restrictions on private decisions 
about wages, prices, and profits. 
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about wages, prices, and profits. 

Although the President’s program 
will probably not be stimulative 
enough to reduce unemployment to 
a politically acceptable 4 or 4.5 per- 
cent, it may well be stimulative 
enough to produce or maintain a 
double digit rate of inflation. 


SO, WHAT CAN we do about inflation? 
We can muddle along with what the 
British call Stop and Go policies, put- 
ting on the economic brakes when in- 
flation is seen as Public Enemy No. 
1 and stepping on the fiscal and mone- 
tary accelerators because recession 
has taken inflation’s place on the ene- 
mies list. This won't work well. We 
wont like the results. We will feel 
increasingly frustrated. What’s 
worse, each succeeding round of Stop 
and Go will probably require a heavier 
dose of monetary expansion to reduce 
unemployment to politically accept- 
able levels. If I am right about this, 
our economy, Heaven forbid, will 
increasingly resemble the present 
British economy. 

This is the course we are on and 
the course we will be following for 
some time to come. We aren't quite 
frustrated enough to talk about such 
mildly radical new directions as con- 
trols. Muddling won’t work well be- 
cause it does not get at the underlying 
expectations, which are, in my view, 
at the heart of the matter and which 
make inflation more a political than 
an economic phenomenon. 

Somewhere down the road we will 
become unhappy enough with mud- 
dling to think about controls as an al- 
ternative. All sorts of forces in addi- 
tion to the full employment-inflation 
dilemma are pushing us in this direc- 
tion. I have in mind such things as 
environmental concerns, food, raw 
material, and energy shortages, fears 
of the actual and potential abuses of 
the economic power concentrated in 
giant firms, labor unions, and other 
well-organized special interest 
groups, and, perhaps more important 
than any of these, growing demands 
for more equal distribution of income. 
The chorus calling for a controlled 
economy is still rather small, but I 
think it will swell. 

Because that is what I see down the 
road, I hope that somewhere, in some 
academic ivory tower, a young Keynes 
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is at work on a general theory which 
will show us how to reconcile eco- 
nomic controls and political freedom. 
I am optimist enough to think that 
there may bea humanly satisfying way 
of living with that dilemma. 


HavING piscussED inflation as econo- 
mists usually talk about it, I want to 
turn now to a somewhat unconven- 
tional view of inflation as an abun- 
dance of people with excessive 
expectations about what is possible in 
a finite world. An adequate concept 
of inflation ought to include state- 
ments about the relation between 
mankind and its home, the world. 

We need to think about inflation as 
an abundance of people in relation to 
the goods and services we think we 
need and think can be provided for 
living the good life. Since I do not 
know the answer, I should put what 
I want to examine in the form of a 
question: Will an overabundance of 
people with excessive expectations re- 
sult in a cheapening of life, in placing 
a declining value on the worth of the 
individual? 

An unstated but fundamental pre- 
mise of economics, including, by the 
way, Marxist economics, is that Moth- 
er Nature’s bounty is limitless, or so 
nearly so that we can act as if it were. 
One of the most striking, and perhaps 
fatal, characteristics of modern man 
is his attitude towards Nature. As one 
writer recently said: “Modern man 
does not experience himself as a part 
of nature but as an outside force des- 
tined to dominate and conquer it. He 
even talks of a battle with nature, for- 
getting that, if he won the battle, he 
would find himself on the losing side.” 

One has to go back to Malthus to 
find an economist who started from the 
premises that the world is finite but that 
the tendency of human beings to re- 
produce is limitless. The vehemence 
with which contemporary economists 
dismiss the argument of Forrester and 
others in The Limits of Growth reveals 
the depths of the economic profes- 
sion’s refusal to accept a Malthusian 
view of the human condition. 


Ma tuus has been held up to scorn by 
generations of teachers before genera- 
tions of students. Of course, his tim- 
ing was against him. He wrote just 
as the Industrial Revolution was about 
to enable man to double and redouble 
his ability to produce material things 


and just as the U.S. was embarking 
on a westward expansion which would 
be filled from sea to shining sea with 
amber waves of grain. Until very 
recently hardly anyone doubted that 
Malthus was simply wrong when he 
argued that its tendency to infinite re- 
production in a finite world doomed 
mankind to a subsistence standard of 
living. In the optimistic mood of the 
19th century it was repugnant, and 
seemed unnecessary, to think that 
starvation, disease, and war would ad- 
just population to the food supply if 
human beings failed to exercise the 
moral restraint of population growth. 

The 19th century scorned Malthus. 
By and large the 20th century still does. 
I have heard more than one congress- 
man refer to the environmentalists 
who knock on his door as the “birds 
and bees-ers” or “the little old ladies 
intennis shoes.” No politician is likely 
to ask for our vote by holding out the 
promise of a steady-state economy. 
Some of us still go to church on Sun- 
days, but modern man’s faith is a faith 
in Progress, unlimited progress, and 
his gods are Science and Technology, 
who if properly served, can and will 
make possible, for the first time in his- 
tory, the lifting of mankind from 
poverty, conceived as material dep- 
rivation. Progress is mankind's 
destiny; unlimited economic growth 
the means to unlimited Progress — to 
the creation of a world of Peace and 
Plenty, here and now for those who 
have learned to serve these gods well, 
attainable in the future by those who 
have yet to learn. I find it interesting 
that no great religious leader has ever 
said to his disciples: “Follow me and 
I shall lead you into the Kingdom of 
Material Abundance. ” 

In the last very few years it has sud- 
denly been dawning on us that the 
world is finite and that population is 
not just tending to grow, but is in fact 
growing, exponentially. There is a 
rapidly growing literature which, 
I daresay, will also grow exponentially 
—such as The Limits of Growth, 
which I have already mentioned, 
Raymond Aron’s Progress and Disillu- 
sion, Barry Commoner’s The Closing 
Circle, and a marvelous little book 
from which I just quoted, E. F. 
Schumacher’s Small is Beautiful. 

We have been so fascinated and 
delighted by the accomplishments of 
science and technology that we have 
almost overlooked the extent to which 
have 


these accomplishments de- 


pended on the using up of non-renew- 
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able resources. For the sake of argu- 
ment I am prepared to grant that the 
authors of The Limits of Growth have 
probably overstated their case. Sci- 
ence and technology will produce new 
wonders to behold, although I doubt 
that they will devise anything as won- 
derful as a leaf for the conversion of 
sunlight into energy in forms essential 
to life. No matter how successful they 
are, however, in prolonging the period 
over which we can continue to enjoy 
the use of nonrenewable resources, the 
period is finite. Sooner or later, and 
perhaps rather sooner than later, hu- 
man life will have to be sustained, if 
it is to be sustained, by reliance on 
renewable resources. 


THE KEY RESOURCES are air, water, soil 
and energy. As recently as 22 years 
ago, when | taught my first introduc- 
tory economics course in Oberlin and 
needed an example of a good which 
was at once essential and had a zero 
price, air at once came to mind. No 
more. Some scientists now tell us that 
we must take seriously the possibility 
that the aerosol can is endangering the 
ozone layer on which we rely for pro- 
tection against radiation that would 
otherwise blind us and might be lethal. 
Imagine the consequences for our 
conception of ourselves, our futures, 
and our place in nature of having to 
begin to think of air as an exhaustible 
resource! 

Water has, of course, long been so 
scarce in the locations where men have 
chosen to live that it has commanded 
a steadily increasing price. The so- 
called “natural catastrophes” which 
have plunged India and Bangladesh 
into famine are not truly natural but 
man-made; the devastating flood in 
Bangladesh last year is in some signif- 
icant measure attributable to the de- 
forestation of the Himalayas. 

Can an intelligent person have such 
faith in science and technology as to 
say, with Alfred E. Neuman of Mad 
Magazine fame, “What me _ worry 
about air and water?” Unfortunately, 
yes. A top executive of DuPont, the 
producer of the freon which makes 
your aerosol can work, sees no need 
to give up this component of the 
American way of life. It would, he 
says, throw a lot of people out of work. 
President Ford, with, I expect, the ap- 
proval of a majority of his fellow citi- 
zens and over the protests of a few 
“birds and bees-ers,” is calling for a 


five-year postponement of the enforce- 
ment of automotive pollution stan- 
dards. 

The New York Times recently re- 
ported that Soviet engineers are de- 
veloping plans “to reverse the flow of 
several major rivers that now drain 
into the Arctic Ocean. The goal is 
to channel the water into irrigation 
networks, but climatologists say that 
depriving the Arctic of warm fresh 
water might cause changes in climate 
affecting temperate zones and salinity 
affecting fisheries.” The Times also re- 
ported that in this country a similar 
project is on the drawing boards: It 
is to divert part of the Mississippi Riv- 
ers flow into the Rio Grande through 
a series of canals and locks and north- 
ward from the Rio Grande through 
pipelines to irrigate land in New Mexi- 
co and the panhandles of Texas and 
Oklahoma — all with the goal, of 
course, of expanding agricultural 
production but at the risk of enormous 
environmental degradation. 

Increasingly I get the feeling that 
I am living in a world of Micawbers 
whose faith in Progress is so great that 
they trust science and technology to 
turn something up to save the day and 
our skins. 


Last year, according to the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, we put nine million acres 
of previously unfarmed land _ into 
production, less than half of which “‘is 
being farmed with adequate erosion 
control,” with the result that in 1974 
alone 60 million tons of topsoil, or ap- 
proximately 15 tons per acre, were lost 
from the newly farmed acreage. That 
loss is picayune, of course, as com- 
pared with the regular annual losses 
from wind and water erosion from our 
most fertile farmlands. The Bureau 
of Land Management of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, according to a 
recent Washington Post story, is 
charged with the protection of 171 mil- 
lion acres of public land in 14 Western 
states. The Bureau’s own reports on 
its stewardship show that 84 percent 
of these 171 million acres are in fair, 


poor, or bad condition, and only 16 
percent in good or excellent condition. 

Are we on our way to leaving a de- 
sert in our footprints? 

Nature knows how to renew soil, 
and man can, and to some extent does, 
apply the lessons nature teaches — but 
soil is being destroyed at a much 
greater rate than it is being restored 
and renewed. 

As with top soil, so with the oceans. 
Life depends on the oceans although 
we in land-locked Oberlin seldom re- 
flect on it. The oil with which we 
heat and light our homes and drive 
our cars is spilling into the oceans at 
a truly alarming rate. The spectacular 
spills from supertankers are probably 
less serious than the day-by-day dis- 
charges from the flushing out of tanks. 

Much more evidence could be pro- 
vided of the failure of modern man 
to accept, understand, and act on the 
understanding that the earth and its 
resources should be regarded as capi- 
tal, only the current and permanently 
sustainable income from which can be 
consumed currently if mankind is to 
have a future. It is difficult to recog- 
nize turning points, but I think we 
reached one at about the midpoint of 
this century. Perhaps it will surprise 
you, as it did me, that in the decade 
1965-1974, there has been more in- 
dustrial production than in the entire 
world through all time up to 1945. A 
recent study points out that “quite re- 
cently — so recently that most of us 
have hardly yet become conscious of 
it — there has been a unique quanti- 
tative jump in industrial production.” 
To achieve this output we have been 
consuming non-renewable resources, 
mankind's basic capital, at rates that 
cannot be indefinitely sustained. In a 
world in which air, water, soil, and 
mineral fuels are exhaustible and in 
which living space is limited, it is in- 
compatible with survival to use more 
than the income our capital — the 
earth itself — will, with our wise and 
careful cooperation, currently pro- 
vide. 
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Resolving 
surmountable 
problems 


or the past several years, particu- 

larly in opinions dealing with the 

restless campuses of the 1960's, 
writers of letters-to-the-editor have 
quoted the late philosopher, George 
Santayana, to the effect that those who 
don’t pay attention to history are 
doomed to find history repeating it- 
self. 

It has been four years since budget- 
ary problems have replaced student 
unrest as the acknowledged “number 
one’ problem on U.S. campuses and, 
as far as Oberlin is concerned, these 
financial concerns underly all of the 
problems President Danenberg was 
talking about when he stated, shortly 
after being named president in Febru- 
ary, that Oberlin’s problems differ 
from those of most other campuses 
and that they are “surmountable.” 
They are surmountable because the 
College is basically operating out of 
a position of strength. They deal with 
a basic problem: How to bring spend- 
ing into line with income without jeop- 
ardizing the academic program, with- 
out losing a competitive edge in fac- 
ulty salaries, and without raising 
tuition to the point where students 
simply cannot afford to go to Oberlin. 

The financial problems at Oberlin 
do not doom any repetition of history, 
but to study them, it is necessary to 
go back into Oberlin’s history. 

President Henry Churchill King’s 
active association with Oberlin, for ex- 
ample, lasted 47 years (as faculty 
member and president) and it has 
been 48 years since he retired. 

It was only one year before his re- 
tirement that the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, in its March 1926 edition, 
announced that Oberlin had become 
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“the wealthiest college in America.” 
Income from the Hall estate then was 
$300,000 annually and the College’s 
endowment was $14,216,768.50. The 
Hall income was enhanced by “in- 
come from other sources, especially 
from the endowment fund pledged by 
the alumni two years ago and partially 
paid in.” 

The late John G. Olmstead, 06, then 
editor of the magazine and secretary 
of the Alumni Association, wrote: 
“For years Oberlin has had to borrow 
from this, that, or the other of her own 
funds to maintain still other phases of 
her work. Not until she is free of this 
octopus will she be able to do some 
of the things she has long dreamed 
Ole 

He warned, however, that it was 
“not too soon for Oberlin to begin 
giving the most careful consideration 
to the many demands that will be 
made for this income . . . but (to 
decide) where the institution can be 
best strengthened and in what way the 
student best served.” 

In the April 1926 issue, Olmstead 
pointed out that the Hall gift could 
be used for endowment purposes only 
and alumni gifts from the recent cam- 
paign all went into the endowment be- 
cause “we didn’t put over the building 
part of that campaign.” He concluded: 
“Oberlin may be the most heavily- 
endowed college in the country, but 
she certainly does need some new 
buildings and needs them badly, and 
she can’t do her best for the students 
until she has them.” 


NEARLY A HALF CENTuRY later, Oberlin’s 
annual operating budget is the ap- 
proximate equivalent of its 1926 en- 


dowment. The endowment has grown 
to the extent that fluctuating stock 
prices cause it to lose and gain as much 
in “cash value” as was the amount of 
that same 1926 endowment. Alumni 
contributions to annual operating ex- 
penses far exceed the $300,000 that 
the Hall endowment was furnishing 
in 1926. Oberlin has bigger buildings 
and better equipment than any other 
“small liberal arts college” you care 
to think of. 

In fact, Oberlin cannot today be 
considered a “small” college. It com- 
petes successfully for students with 
large universities and it does so be- 
cause it has facilities and faculty to 
engage in this competition. 

The “surmountable” problems that 
President Danenberg sees _ differ, 
therefore, from the ones Mr. Olmstead 
saw in 1926. 

Since last fall, there has been a lot 
of discussion on the future of the inter- 
collegiate football program. Its pro- 
gram budget of $15,000 was the exact 
amount of the budget-balancing re- 
duction that the advisory committee 
on budget priorities recommended for 
the intercollegiate athletic program. 
Trustees, at their April meeting, said 
the issue of whether any sport were 
kept or dropped was a matter to be 
decided on campus, but such deci- 
sions ought not to be made solely for 
financial reasons. If Oberlin wanted 
to continue participation in football, 
an anonymous donor had agreed to 
provide the necessary funds. 

This opens a sort of can of worms. 
Should donors of special funds be able 
to designate what programs Oberlin 
ought to keep and or do away with? 
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The question reverts to Emil Danen- 
berg and others who are asked to de- 
cide Oberlin’s current goals. This is, 
in a sense, what Jack Olmstead was 
asking in 1926 when he warned against 
not giving careful consideration to 
“many demands” and urging Oberlin 
to decide “where the institution can 
be best strengthened and in what way 
the student best served.” 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER examples of 
how the “budget crunch” now affects 
Oberlin. Acting President Ellsworth 
Carlson's proposed budget for 1975- 
76 asked for an either-or decision on 
whether Hales Gym and Crane Pool 
ought to be closed or whether Warner 
Center (formerly Warner Gym and 
now used by the inter-arts program) 
ought to be discontinued. The inter- 
arts people said that the loss of Warner 
Center would mean the collapse of 
their whole program and the phys ed 
department gave a long list of reasons 
why Hales and Crane were needed. 
If Hales is closed, some way has to 
be found to put extra classroom space 
into Philips. 

In general, one step that the College 
has taken in recent years has been to 
reduce expenditures in an attempt to 
balance the budget and slow down 
the erosion of the endowment. Tui- 
tions have been steadily increasing 
(along with tuitions at competitive 
schools). The College has long since 
cut out anything that appears to be 
“fat” in the budget. 

In trying to balance the 1975-76 bud- 
get, Acting President Carlson and Act- 
ing Provost Warren Walker Jr. needed 
to reduce the 1974-75 budget base by 
nearly a million dollars. They asked, 
and trustees agreed, to spread the bud- 
get-balancing process over two years 
and to reduce the budget by $600,000 
in 1975-76 and by approximately 
$400,000 in 1976-77. 

At their April meeting, trustees 
emphasized that these are not “cuts” 
in the budget. They are “cuts” in de- 
ficit spending. The 1975-76 operating 
budget will be $14,475,000 as opposed 
to a 1974-75 budget of $14 million. It 
includes an estimated deficit of 
$215,000. The trustees expressed 
concern over accumulated deficits of 
$2.4 million since 1970-71. At the cur- 


rent level of earnings on the endow- 
ment, this is the equivalent of an an- 
nual income loss of $150,000. 

If the budget is to be balanced in 
1976-77, and if wages and salaries are 
increased, the trustees realize that 
there may have to be a reduction of 
five full-time faculty members in the 
A. & S. division and two in the Conser- 
vatory. They said they would be 
“willing to consider a smaller faculty 
salary increase” rather than as much 
a reduction in faculty “if that is the 
clear wish of the faculty.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the trustees re- 
affirmed the principle of maintaining 
a faculty salary scale which is high 
enough to maintain a “competitive 
faculty second to none” and they also 
reiterated the point that any student 
should be permitted to draw the prop- 
er amount of financial aid to follow 
through with his education.” 

As Warren Walker Jr., acting pro- 
vost, has pointed out, “if one excludes 
scholarships and _ plant financing 
charges from the education and gen- 
eral budget, 73% of it goes to payrolls. 
One, therefore, cannot make substan- 
tial savings without eliminating posi- 
tions and the functions performed by 
these positions.” 

This puts Oberlin in a quandary 
never expected by Mr. Olmstead back 
in 1926. It has the buildings he said 
it needed and it has a faculty and an 
educational program he_ probably 
never envisioned. 

There are those who would argue 
that the maintenance and financing 
costs of most recent buildings (the 
Mudd and Philips Centers) have 
pushed Oberlin into a bad situation. 
On the other hand, there are some who 
realize that the new buildings now 
enable Oberlin to compete with state- 
supported schools which have build- 
ings and equipment of this type and 
the new buildings were replacements 
for clearly antiquated and inadequate 
facilities. 

Oberlin is increasing its charges to 
students (tuition will be $3,300 in 1975- 
76 and the trustees have approved in- 
creases totaling $95 in the annual room 
and board fees). The trustees and the 
General Faculty have authorized trial 
plans for increasing enrollment by 50 
more students during 1975-76. 

The 1975-76 budget calls for a re- 
duction of $157,000 in the instructional 
budgets of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 


The Conservatory budget for 1975- 
76 has been reduced by $65,000. 

The student services budget has 
been reduced by $51,900. Acting 
President Carlson departed from the 
Advisory Committee on Budget Pri- 
orities recommendation in this area. 
The ACBP had recommended a re- 
duction of $92,500 which would have 
included elimination of the campus 
ministry. Carlson shifted $40,600 of 
this reduction to the A. & S. instruc- 
tional program and “plant operations” 
because it was his conviction that “our 
provision of student services which 
are high in quality, if not in quantity, 
is one of the things that will enable 
us to compete with the public institu- 
tions in attracting students at a time 
when the difference in the cost of an 
education at Oberlin and the public 
institutions continues to grow quite 
rapidly.” 

Library budgets will be reduced 
$21,000 and possible options are the 
closing of circulation, reference and 
other services in the morning hours 
and by acquiring fewer new books. 

The art museum budget is reduced 
by $5,000 through elimination of a 
general fund that supports acquisi- 
tions. 

Administrative services and expense 
have been reduced by $146,900. 

Plant operations are to be reduced 
by $120,000. 


ALUMNI CAN recognize that these re- 
ductions are not a matter of “cutting 
out fat.” Faculty are concerned be- 
cause items such as sabbatical replace- 
ments and Research Status appoint- 
ments are just as important to them 
as “take home pay.” 

The solution to all these “surmount- 
able problems” may lie in what Jack 
Olmstead wrote back in 1926 when 
he lamented the fact that alumni had 
been willing to contribute to endow- 
ment but not to buildings. Oberlin 
obviously has arrived at a point where 
it isn't really any easier to cut out pro- 
grams that make Oberlin what it is 
today than it is to find new ways to 
fund these programs. 
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Trustees recognized this fact at 
their November 1974 meeting when 
they approved a plan for “the future 
course of fund-raising at Oberlin.” In 
essence, the plan will involve a con- 
centration on efforts to raise funds for 
operating expenses. 

In the two decades beginning with 
1955, Oberlinians contributed some 
$42.5 million toward providing the 
buildings that Jack Olmstead wanted 
nearly 50 years ago. Now, alumni are 
being asked to give Oberlin the finan- 
cial support it needs to surmount its 
current problems. 

If Oberlin alumni were to attain 
an average annual gift flow of 
$3,000,000 and if the percentage com- 
mitted to current operations were to 
match the average of other colleges, 
the amount available per year for cur- 
rent use (exclusive of government 
grants) would average $1,170,000. 
This compares with the present level 
of approximately $800,000 annually. 

If the level were to happen to be 
increased this much during the current 
fiscal year which ends June 30, there 
would automatically be no need for 
Oberlin College to have to “find” that 
$400,000 to balance its 1976-77 budget. 

Statistics show that Oberlin alumni 
rank third behind Williams and Po- 
mona in total gifts. They rank tenth 
behind Grinnell, Wittenberg, Denison, 
Carleton, Sarah Lawrence, Swarth- 
more, Middlebury, Williams and 
Pomona with only 19 percent of those 
gifts being contributed to current 
operations. 

It is obvious that many Oberlinians 
contribute to Oberlin every second or 
third year. If they were to contribute 
every year, and if there were an in- 
crease in the number of gifts in the 
neighborhood of $50 to $100, Oberlin 
would have no financial problems to 
surmount. 
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Artists aid Oberlin 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
current expansion of Allen Memorial 
Art Museum April 16 were unheralded 
and quite informal. Wielders of the 
crimson and gold shovel were archi- 
tect Robert Venturi, Art Prof. Ellen 
Johnson, 33, Art Prof. Paul Arnold, 
‘40, Museum Director Richard Spear, 
President Emil Danenberg and Inter- 
museum Laboratory Director Mari- 
gene Butler. 

The “low-key” ceremony seemed 
somewhat less triumphant, perhaps 
apologetic, when compared _ to 
ground-breaking ceremonies at Ober- 
lin in recent decades. This, of course, 
had been heralded as the last of the 
“Oberlin Is Building” campaigns. 

There seemed no need to apologize, 
however, so the ceremony could best 
be described as resolute. The people 
involved were pursuing a cause in the 
best of Oberlin tradition. Despite the 
fact that colleges everywhere are in 
financial difficulty, the determination 
was evident that Oberlin could and 
would complete its “bricks and mor- 
tar” program. 

In the weeks preceding the ground- 
breaking, there was strong evidence 
that the impossible could be accom- 
plished. Needing some $250,000 in 
gifts and/or pledges to pay the con- 
struction costs, backers of the expan- 
sion introduced a special form of fund- 
raising that brought in some $100,000. 

To do so, they revealed two secrets. 
The first was that Ellen Johnson will 
be retiring at the end of the 1976-77 
academic year. Such news is usually 


Ellen Johnson 


kept a secret until almost Commence- 
ment time of the retirement year. 

Next, they announced that the mu- 
seum’s gallery of modern art will be 
named for Ellen Johnson, as requested 
by the anonymous major donor to the 
building fund. Miss Johnson is one 
of the country’s most distinguished 
and admired critics and historians of 
modern art and she will complete 29 
years of teaching before she retires. 
The gallery of modern art is a major 
part of the expansion program. 

In Miss Johnson’s honor and in order 
to help realize the gallery in her name, 
a number of leading dealers, collectors 
and artists contributed works for a 
benefit auction and exhibition in New 
York City in April. 

The exhibition was held in the gal- 
lery spaces of Castelli and Sonnabend 
April 2-5. The works then were trans- 
ferred to midtown Manhattan for an 
exhibition at Sotheby Parke Bernet 
April 8-9 and for an auction there April 
9. 

Artists such as Claes Oldenburg, 
Robert Morris, Roy Lichtenstein, Bob 
Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns and Sol 
LeWitt donated important works for 
the exhibition and auction. Addition- 
al works were pledged by collectors 
who included Katarine Kuh, Philip 
Johnson, Agnes Saalfield and Paul 
Walter, '57. 

In addition to the works purchased 
at the auction, a number of important 
ones were contributed to the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection. —In- 
cluded were works of John Chamber- 
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lain, Rauschenberg, James Rosenquist 
and Frank Stella. 

Construction of the expanded mu- 
seum is expected to be completed in 
the fall of 1976. The museum will 
be closed from May 5 until the new 
facilities are ready. 

The museum’s last exhibition, which 
opened April 5 and ran through May 
4 has been “Expression in Fiber: The 
Art of Eleanor Merrill.” It was orga- 
nized by Ellen Johnson with the sup- 
port of the “Ohio Artists” grant pro- 
gram of the Ohio Arts Council. 
Eleanor Merrill was born in Cleveland. 
She is one of America’s foremost tex- 
tile artists. 

Miss Johnson, meantime, has be- 
come one of seven art historians to 
receive a Guggenheim fellowship for 
1975-76. She will be conducting re- 
search on “Problems of Old Age and 
the Contemporary Artist” and will 
study the works of living artists over 
the age of 65. She will begin her work 
this summer, doing basic research in 
sociology in Oberlin. She will then 
travel in the U.S. and abroad to com- 
plete her project. 

Ellen Johnson’s contributions to the 
field of art range from major writings 
on earlier American art and Cezanne 
to books and articles on the “pop” gen- 
eration, particularly Claes Oldenburg. 
Thames and Hudson will soon publish 
a volume of her collected essays, titled 
“Modern Art and the Object.” 


Staff appointments 

David Boe, associate professor of or- 
gan and harpsichord, is serving as in- 
terim acting dean of the Conservatory. 
A committee of Conservatory faculty 
and students has been formed to select 
an acting dean who will assume office 
July 1. A second committee will se- 
lect a permanent dean to succeed Emil 
aaa now president of the Col- 
ege. 


Carl W. Bewig, ‘62, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-defined position 
of director of admissions effective July 
1. The appointment was announced 
March 1 by then Acting President Ells- 
worth C. Carlson, ’39. 

Bewig, who already holds the title 
of director, will head the admissions 
office. The existing senior position, 
dean of admissions, will be abolished 
June 30 when Lawrence Buell returns, 
at his request, to the teaching faculty. 
As part of the reorganization of the 
admissions office, the office of financial 
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aid will report to the office of the dean 
of students. 


Karen Lauter Utgoff, "74, has become 
assistant to the provost for institutional 
research and planning. Her duties in- 
clude the accumulation of a data base 
upon which future research and insti- 
tutional decisions can be made, the 
planning and conduct of specific major 
research studies, and providing staff 
assistance for College bodies engaged 
in planning. 

After graduating with honors in gov- 
ernment, Karen had been working 
since last fall as a systems analyst at 
the Mudd Learning Center. She is the 
daughter of Eric Lauter, M.D.,’45, and 
she is an “alumna” of the Alumni Fam- 
ily Weeks in the summers of 1967-69. 
Her brother, David, is completing his 
junior year at Oberlin. 


Myron Chenault has been working this 
semester as affirmative action consul- 
tant for the College. He has been 
drafting a written affirmative action 
plan for presentation to the General 
Faculty Council and the General fac- 
ulty. He holds a law degree from Val- 
paraiso U. and was previously em- 
ployed by HEW’s Office of Civil 
Rights. He has worked with other col- 
leges and universities in the develop- 
ment of their affirmative action plans. 


Two summer institutes 

The Conservatory is offering a Sum- 
mer Organ Institute June 29 through 
July 13 and it will coincide with the 
fourth annual Baroque Performance 
Institute for voices and baroque instru- 
ments which will be held June 29-Jul 
20. . 

Faculty members for the organ in- 
stitute will be Harald Vogel, director 
of the North German Organ Academy; 
Arthur Poister, artist-in-residence at 
Longwood College in Virginia, and 
Fenner Douglass, 42, university or- 
ganist at Duke University. 

Recitals and master classes will be 
held on the new 44-stop Flentrop or- 
gan in Warner Concert Hall and on 
the new 18-stop Brombaugh organ at 
First Methodist Church. The Finney 
Chapel organ and the Conservatory’s 
17 practice organs and four studio or- 
gans will be available for practice. 

The faculty for the baroque institute 
includes August Wenzinger, musical 
director and viola da gamba; James 
Caldwell, director and viols; Cath- 
arina Meints and Hannelore Mueller, 
viols and baroque cello; Marilyn Mc- 


Donald, baroque violin; Robert Wil- 
loughby, baroque flute; Bernard 
Krainis, recorder; Michel Piguet, ba- 
roque oboe and recorder; Russell 
Oberlin and Jean Hakes, voice; Lisa 
Crawford, harpsichord, and James 
Weaver, harpsichord and organ. 


Commencement speaker 

Harvey Cox, theologian, author and 
Oberlin YMCA secretary and director 
of religious activities 1955-58, will be 
the speaker at Commencement, Sun- 
day, May 25. He is professor of divin- 
ity at Harvard and author of “The 
Secular City” and “Feast of Fools.” 
Installation of Emil Danenberg as 
Oberlin’s llth president will take 
place Saturday afternoon, May 24. 


February fun night 

What happens to presidential homes 
while a college is spending 15 months 
looking for a new president? 

For one thing, there is plenty of time 
for buildings and grounds crews to get 
them ready for the new occupant. 
Whereas the Fullers chose, in 1970, to 
live at 154 Forest St. while the painters 
and plumbers and electricians were 
working, the Danenbergs, should they 
decide to reside there (they have been 
too busy to make a decision on this 
matter right away), will find most 
things in readiness. 

For another thing, there is the ques- 
tion of where to do the entertaining 
that normally takes place in the presi- 
dent’s home. During the past year, 
Acting President Carlson and his wife, 
Florence (“Bobbie”) Dunn Carlson, 
"40, used their own home for much 
of this entertaining, but on several oc- 
casions the vacant mansion was the 
scene of receptions and other festivi- 
ties. 

One such occasion was a “February 
fun night” in which members of the 
faculty and staff and their spouses 
were urged to “come and help prove 
that Oberlin is not all earnest en- 
deavor.” Those who attended had a 
chance to try their hand at all sorts 
of games from foreign lands, to get 
acquainted with newcomers, and to 
take tours of the upper floors of the 
home. 

The president’s home will be the 
scene of a reception for alumni, grad- 
uating seniors and parents following 
President Danenberg’s _ installation 
May 24. 
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Sadok Masliyah, assistant professor of Judaic and Near Eastern 
studies, explains Philippine game called sauka to Bobbie Carlson. 
Asst. Math Prof. Michael and Helen Henle are the spectators. The 


game is called kalah in Africa and it was played by early Egyptians. 


Don Hall, husband of administrative assistant Arlene, and Michael 
Henle watch Eileen Henle ready a skittles twirl. Photos by Andrew 
Ruckman, 62. 
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Dottie Barker and Lana Robinson chat as David 
Mog (assistant dean of arts and sciences) and 
Paul Robinson, assistant professor of human de- 
velopment, tote up their darts scores. 


The kitchen was a natural, and informal, gather- 
ing place for David Mog, Biology Prof. George 
Scott and Gary Nelson, assistant professor of 
music theory. 


Backgammon on a pearl-inlaid board absorbs 
asst. psychology profs. Lynn Bush (touching) 
and Dennis Smith. In background is Eva Green- 
berg, Judaic and Near Eastern studies librarian 
and wife of Classics Prof. Nathan. 


Hsieh-hsieh 

When an_ educational _ institution 
spends 15 months in search of a presi- 
dent, one of the unforeseen dangers 
is that too little attention may be paid 
to the person who winds up with the 
unhappy task of “minding the store.” 

Oberlin trustees were well aware of 
this in November 1973 despite the fact 
that few then expected the search to 
last even as late as the end of the 1973- 
74 academic year. They hesitated, 
however, to turn to Elsworth Carlson, 
°39, who had served as acting president 
for two months in the summer of 1970. 

When President Fuller announced 
that he would be leaving on Feb. 2, 
1974, Carlson was in the hospital prior 
to surgery for a brain tumor. The 
problem of selecting an acting presi- 
dent seemed almost more important 
than the selection of a permanent one. 

By the end of January 1974, Carlson 
was recuperating. The tumor had 
been benign and he had survived a 
serious post-operative complication. 
He was willing to accept this offer of 
a job with no foreseeable future. 

On April 5, 1975, the trustees passed 
a resolution expressing their apprecia- 
tion to Ellsworth Carlson for “his ex- 
traordinary contribution to the Col- 
lege and its welfare.” 

On April 6, the day before Emil 
Danenberg became Oberlin’s 11th 
president, faculty members, students, 
many trustees and townspeople gath- 
ered in the rare books room on the 
fourth floor of the Mudd Learning 
Center to say “Hsieh-hsieh” to “Ells” 
and “Bobby” Carlson. As former 
Shansi reps, they knew what it meant. 
The invitation had the words “Thank 
you’ in very small type right beside 
the Chinese. 

“He came at a time of widespread 
misunderstanding and has by great ef- 
fort and patience opened up channels 
of communication,” the trustee resolu- 
tion said. “He came at a time of bud- 
get stringency and has with courage 
and determination taken the necessary 
steps which start us on the road which 
meets the needs of the present while 
recognizing our responsibility to the 
past and the future. With obvious 
good will, with an equable personality 
in times of continuing stress, he has 
provided firm and effective leader- 
ship. With great devotion, he has re- 
sponded to the needs of the College. 
He can well say: “The work of my 
hands is here.’” 

Last January, in selecting Carlson 
as its “Oberlinian of the year,” the 
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“Courage and determination” 


Oberlin News-Tribune said, “He has 
that love for and loyalty to Oberlin 
which is one of the College’s greatest 
strengths.” 

At the “Hsieh-hsieh” party for the 
Carlsons, it was quite obvious that 
Oberlin did not need to be in the hands 
of a “healer,” as someone suggested 
back in the winter of 1973-74. It 
needed Ells Carlson who never tried 
to put any “oil” on any troubled wa- 
ters. Instead, he taught Oberlinians 
to speak to one-another. 

Best of all, it should make Emil Dan- 
enberg’s task a little easier. 


New trustees 

Thomas J. Klutznick, 61, and Atty. 
John N. Stern, 39, have been elected 
trustees of the College. 

Klutznick was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Atty. Gerald B. Mor- 
gan who resigned. The term runs to 
Jan. 1, 1980. Stern fills the unexpired 
term of Klutznick’s father, Philip, who 
also has resigned from the board. 
This term runs until Jan. 1, 1978. 

Stern is an attorney in Chicago and 
Thomas Klutznick is president and 
chief executive officer of Urban In- 
vestment and Development Co., a na- 
tional real estate investment and de- 
velopment firm with headquarters in 
Chicago and major regional offices in 
Denver. It is a subsidiary of Aetna 
Life & Casualty, the nation’s largest 
diversified financial organization. 
Stern is co-chairman of the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society. 


Chess tourney at Oberlin 

The Mudd Learning Center has been 
selected as the site of the 1975 U. S. 
chess championships, June 6-26. Four- 
teen of the players rated highest by 
the U.S. Chess Federation are ex- 
pected to participate. 

Promoter of the event is Paul Drum- 
mond, son of Robert H., ’49, associate 
professor of theory, and Marian Gal- 
lup Drummond, also ’49. 


Math competition 

For the third consecutive year, a team 
of three Oberlin math majors has 
ranked among the top ten teams in 
the prestigious William Lowell Put- 
nam Mathmatical Competition. 

The Oberlin team received honor- 
able mention and took seventh place, 
the only private liberal arts college to 
rank that high. James A. Paget, 775, 
received an honorable mention and an 
individual ranking of 14th among the 
2159 top student participants. His 
teammates were Kendall H. Barker, 
75, and Spencer W. Thomas, 77. 

The University of Waterloo in On- 
tario took first place, followed by the 
U. of Chicago, Cal Tech, M.I.T. and 
the U. of British Columbia. Receiving 
Honorable Mention with Oberlin were 
Harvard, Michigan State, Princeton 
and Illinois. Students from 374 col- 
leges and universities in the U.S. and 
Canada participated. 

In the 1972-73 academic year, Ober- 
lin placed second in the team competi- 
tion and, in 1973-74, received honor- 
able mention and ranked ninth. 

The Putnam Competition, a six- 
hour exam, is designed to test under- 
graduate mathematical ingenuity and 
insight, as opposed to knowledge of 
the more advanced fields of math. 
Profs. Samuel Goldberg and Edward 
Wong were advisers for this year’s 
team. 


Stechow won 1975 award 

The late Wolfgang Stechow, ’67h, 
emeritus professor of art who died last 
October, has been announced the win- 
ner of the 1975 Award of the Art Deal- 
ers Association of America Inc. He 
was informed of the honor just two 
days before his death. 

The award, which has been made 
annually since 1972, is given to an art 
historian working in the U.S. for ex- 
cellence in art history. It consists of 
a bronze replica of an iron stabile by 
Calder and a grant of $3,000. 

Mrs. Stechow accepted the award at 
a dinner in New York in April. 
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Grants 

The DuPont Co.’s educational aid pro- 
gram has awarded Oberlin’s chemistry 
department an unrestricted College 
Science Grant of $6,500. This is the 
eight consecutive year that Oberlin has 
shared in the program. 

The Kade Foundation of New York 
City has made a grant of $3,000 to 
be used for library needs and equip- 
ment of Max Kade (German) House 
and its program of lectures by eminent 
scholars. Earlier grants from the 
foundation have made possible travel 
fellowships, visiting lectureships and 
the construction of language education 
facilities in German House in 1968. 


Fellowships 

Christopher Baswell, 75, has been 
awarded a Danforth Fellowship for 
up to four years of study in preparation 
for a career of college teaching. He 
has been majoring in classics and En- 
glish, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in his junior year and has received the 
Frew scholarship in classics and the 
Bongiorno scholarship in English. He 
is chairman of the English majors com- 
mittee and a member of the classics 
majors committee. 


Michael Brooks and Arthur Simms, 
both "75, have won Thomas J. Watson 
fellowship grants of $7,000 each. 


Library conference 

The Church and Synagogue Library 
Association will hold its 1975 confer- 
ence at Oberlin June 15-17. 


$8,500 for catalog 

Allen Art Museum has been awarded 
a grant of $8,500 from the National 
Endowment for the Arts under its Mu- 
seum Program category for publica- 
tion of catalogs. 

The grant follows one from the 
NEA in 1973 which provided match- 
ing funds for the preparation of a 
scholarly catalog of the museum’s col- 
lection of more than 300 European and 
American drawings. At that time, the 
late Wolfgang Stechow was engaged 
as specialist in residence to prepare 
the materials. He completed the 
manuscript before his death last Oc- 
tober. 

The new grant will underwrite the 
publication of the completely-illus- 
trated catalog. Each drawing will be 
precisely described, including notes 
on condition, paper, provenance and 
watermarks. Mr. Stechow’s discus- 
sion of the drawing’s place in the art- 
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ist’s oeuvre follows. Comparative 
works are cited and little-known com- 
parative material is illustrated. Also, 
exhibitions and the literature of the 
individual works are provided. 

The catalog, scheduled for comple- 
tion by autumn 1976, will be the first 
complete publication of Oberlin’s 
drawings, most of which have never 
been published. It will complement 
“European and American Paintings 
and Sculpture in the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum (1967).” 


Faculty notes 

Richard A. Zipser, assistant profes- 
sor of German, is author of “Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton and Germany,” Vol- 
ume XVI of a series titled “German 
Studies in America,” edited by Hein- 
rich Meyer. Bulwer-Lytton (1803-73) 
was an English novelist. The 229- 
page volume has been published by 
Herbert Lang & Cie, Berne, Switzer- 
land. 


David H. Benzing, associate profes- 
sor of biology, has received a $45,000 
grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation to continue his research on the 
adaptive biology of members of the 
family Bromeliaceae. The grant is the 
third Benzing has received from the 
NSF since 1968. It also continues sup- 
port of a research associate, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Renfrow Jr. 


David H. Miller, assistant professor 
of biology, has received an $11,000 


Cottrell College Science Grant from 
Research Corp. of New York to sup- 
port his research on “cell wall meta- 
morphosis in “‘Chlorococcum oleofa- 
ciens’, involving the biochemical de- 
velopment of the cell wall of the green 
alga, “Chlorococcum.” 


Mildred McAfee Horton, ’36h, has 
resigned as trustee of the University 
of New Hampshire. She had served 
since 1963. Mrs. Horton was dean of 
college women at Oberlin 1934-36, 
president of Wellesley College 1936- 
49 and wartime commander of the 
WAVES. 


Mus. Ed. workshop 

“Education Through Music” was the 
theme of a two-week workshop 
hosted during the current academic 
year by the music education depart- 
ment and led by Mary Helen Richards. 

Mrs. Richards has developed a 
unique approach to the teaching of 
music based on principles she under- 
stood from her work with Zoltan Ko- 
daly, the Hungarian composer, that (1) 
you use the music as the center of the 
curriculum, (2) you base your teaching 
on the native language of the child 
being taught, (3) you use the folk lit- 
erature and the folk songs of your own 
country and people, (4) you teach with 
love, and (5) you use the discovery 
method to let the children find their 
way through all the fascinating rela- 
tionships that are in every song. 

The workshop was open to music 
and classroom teachers from northern 
Ohio as well as to Conservatory stu- 
dents. It met for two intensive weeks, 
one in November and the other in Jan- 
uary. 

During Winter Term a group of 
Conservatory students completed a 
project in Education Through Music 
with Prof. Herbert Henke, 53, chair- 
man of the Mus.Ed. department, and 
with Martha Johnson Gibson, '47, and 
Lee Aspinwall Wood, '55, who have 
studied extensively with Mrs. Richards 
and use the approach in the Oberlin 
City Schools. 


Mary Helen Richards leads the 
workshop participants in an “ex- 
perience game.” 
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One of the funniest acts was one in which Donald 
Parker, 75, was a “cook” and Bill Irwin was his 
assistant. Photo by Andrew Ruckman, '62. 


At the final “clown show,” you couldn't tell a student clown from 
a professional one. Photo by Brenda Way. 


Photo by Ruckman 
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“Tell that nut to quit doing that with our teeter-totter!” Photo by Andrea Merrim, ’77. 
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Crowds like this used to watch basketball games back when Waren Center iuied to be Warner Gym. Photo by 


Of Circuses and Gyms 

Time was when the advent of the 
Philips Physical Education Center 
forecast doom for Warner Gymna- 
sium which, when erected in 1903, was 
hailed as the finest gymnasium of its 
day. Ditto could be said for the for- 
merly famous Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey combined tent 
shows. 

In February 1975, as the phys ed 
department and the inter-arts depart- 
ment were wondering whether budge- 
tary requirements would mean the 
closing of either Hales Gymnasium or 
what is now called the Warner Center, 


Next week they'd get back to the business of mid-term exams. Photo by Winter. 
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Bill Irwin, 773, was, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, demonstrating the present-day 
value of the College’s oldest former 
gymnasium. 

Bill was in Oberlin to conduct a one- 
week “clown training program” under 
the sponsorship of the inter-arts de- 
partment. At the conclusion of his 
course, Irwin and his students gave 
a show. 

Irwin taught in the inter-arts depart- 
ment for a year and traveled with a 
theater company before attending the 
Ringling Brothers, etc., “clown 
school.” 


Ruckman 


Photo by Ruckman 


Sports 


by James L. Kay, '76 


eniors C. J. Heckman and Rick 

Hinrichs became All-American 

swimmers this year in the NCAA 
College Division. Hinrichs, who had 
been named to the All-American team 
on three previous occasions (including 
a third place finish in last year’s nation- 
al meet) was Oberlin’s “big gun,” mak- 
ing the AA list in three events by plac- 
ing eighth in the 200 yard individual 
medley (2:02.6), seventh in the 100 
breast-stroke (1:02.2), and third in the 
200 breast-stroke (2:14.6). Heckman, 
who hadn’t made All-American status 
since his freshman year, was named 
to the team by virtue of his eighth 
place finish in the 400 individual med- 
ley (4:24.9). 

While the meet was Oberlin’s most 
successful national swimming cham- 
pionship, they finished in a tie for 15th 
with OAC Champion Kenyon with 29 
points, the Yeomen also had their share 
of hard luck. 

The 400 yard medley relay team of 
Steve Schulte, Hinrichs, Heckman and 
Doug Spindler recorded a season’s 
best time of 3:43.7 in the event, and 
had apparently notched an All-Amer- 
ican berth for the team. 

However, the official time differed 
by 7/10th of a second from that of 
the three stop watches held as back- 
up timers, plus the time recorded by 
Obie coach Dick Michaels. The offi- 
cial recording of 3:43.3 dropped the 
team to 13th place by a mere 9/100ths 
of a second — costing the team appar- 
ent All-American recognition. 

As if it were not enough to be dis- 
appointed in one event, Oberlin swim- 
mers just missed scoring in two other 
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events as Doug Spindler qualified 13th 
in the 50 yard freestyle with a time 
of 22.37 (.04 seconds from 12th place 
which is All-American status), and 
C. J. Heckman’s 13th in the 200 yard 
butterfly with 2:02.43, a mere .02 from 
making the AA list in this event as well. 
Swimming very well, but failing to 
qualify, was junior Tom Geiger who 
established a new Oberlin varsity rec- 
ord in the 1650-yard freestyle with a 
time of 17:16.7 eclipsing his own prev- 
ious record of 17:32.5. His time was 
good enough for 15th place in the 
meet. Geiger also swam a near best 
ever in the 500 freestyle with a time 
of 4:58.7. 

The meet, held at Allegheny Col- 
lege, marked the end of the Oberlin 
swimming careers of captains C. J. 
Heckman and Rick Hinrichs, who be- 
tween them accounted for All-Ameri- 
can recognition in nine separate events 
over the course of their swimming 
careers. 

Rick is a son of E. Neal and Ger- 
trude Verstegen Hinrichs, both °47. 
Steve Schulte’s parents are Edward, 
‘49, and Jean Tollison Schulte, °46. 

In the Ohio Conference meet, Hin- 
richs won three first-place medals and 
was the only conference swimmer to 
do so for the second straight year. He 


set a new OAC record of 1:01.8 in 
the 100 breast-stroke. 

The Obies placed third in the Con- 
ference meet with 253 points. Kenyon 
had 485 and Denison 454. 


Wrestling 

The wrestling squad placed fourth in 
the Ohio Conference Championship 
Tournament and produced two con- 
ference champions in Leo Saniuk and 
Jim Friedrich. Coach Joe Gurtis said, 
“Before this season, in my ten years 
here I had a total of two conference 
champs.” 

This was Leo’s final year at Oberlin, 
where in four years he won 50 
matches, lost 11 and tied 4. Besides 
winning the conference champion- 
ship, Leo placed first in the GLCA 
Tournament. Freshman Jim Fried- 
rich compiled a dazzling 17-0-1 record 
this year, winning the conference meet 
in the 150 Ib. class. He then won All- 
American status in the NCAA tourney. 

Junior Daryl Smith who had an ex- 
cellent 15-1 record finished second in 
the conference in the 177 class. Not 
having wrestled since his last year in 
high school, senior Bob Yoho finished 
with a 9-6-1 record including a fourth 
place finish in the OAC meet. Fresh- 
man Jamie Grifo and senior Tom 
Evans both won matches in the OAC 


tournament. 

Saniuk, Friedrich, Smith and Yoho 
represented Oberlin in the NCAA 
tournament. 


Jim Friedrich 
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Fencing 
Oberlin’s varsity fencing team, 
coached by Claudia Coville, had 13 
men and nine women and completed 
a hectic five-week season in March. 

The three men’s squads were led 
to a 6-7 record by seniors Myles Con- 
standse in foil, Scott Holladay in epee 
and Jonathan Friedman, ’76, in saber. 
The women’s squad (all foilists) fin- 
ished 5-4, with Karen Randall, ’78, ex- 
hibiting impressive performances. 

Competition was drawn largely 
from teams comprising the Great 
Lakes Fencing Association. The few 
teams near Oberlin’s quality have not 
established fencing programs for 
women, thereby forcing meets with 
schools of Notre Dame’s capability. 
Season records, standings and scores 
are consequently misleading. For ex- 
ample, the match with Wisconsin re- 
sulted in an 11-16 loss for Oberlin but 
it actually was impressive when you 
think of the difference in the two 
schools’ recruiting, coaching and fi- 
nancing. 

Four of the women and five of the 
men will be lost to graduation. Five 
frosh form a nucleus for next year. 


Women’s Swimming 

With an outstanding effort by diver 
Margaret Cheney, 76, the women’s 
swim team competed in the Ohio Ath- 
letic Intercollegiate Sports for Wom- 
en's state tournament at Youngstown 
State U., placing eighth among the 11 
teams drawn from all over Ohio. 

The lack of a small college division 
forced the tankers to compete against 
such major teams as Ohio State, Miami 
and Kent State. At Youngstown, Mar- 
garet Cheney, Vicki White, Pat Black, 
Ellen Hammond and Susan Lee reg- 
istered career highs. Cheney is 
ranked second state-wide in 3-meter 
competition, and fifth in the one meter 
board. She was the only Oberlin 
woman to qualify for the Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics for Wom- 
en’s national tournament held at Ari- 
zona State, but failed to place. 

The tankers, coached by M. J. Cul- 
hane and Susan McGarry, were com- 
prised largely of first-time team mem- 
bers such as Ann Silversmith, 78, a 
promising competitor in the butter- 
fly stroke. The outlook for next year s 
season is excellent. 
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Women’s Basketball 

Plagued by injuries to star players, the 
women’s. varsity basketball team 
ended the season at 4-7. In a game 
against Lorain County Community 
College, the Yeowomen were de- 
feated 43-48, obviously missing the 
consistently high caliber play of Kathy 
Crowe, '78, out of action with a 
sprained ankle. She led the team in 
scoring with a 14-point average. Other 
high scorers were senior Bonnie Rape, 
and sophomores Kay Fowler and 
Sharon Freedman. 

Coaches Ruth Brunner and Jody 
Telfair-Richards, 66, feel that veter- 
ans returning next year will form the 
basis for a strong, skilled team. It is 
also hoped that a small college division 
will be formed within the coming 
year, pitting the Yeowomen against 
teams of comparable size and ability. 


Men’s Basketball 

The basketball Yeomen saw their 
hopes die when Wittenberg’s Skip 
Freeman swished a 16-foot jumper 
with three seconds remaining to edge 
Obie 65-67 in the Ohio Conference 
championship game. The shot culmi- 
nated a season of hills and valleys, in 
which the cagers produced Oberlin’s 
second winning season in the past 14 
campaigns. 

“Ain't it good to know you've got 
a Friend,” summed up Oberlin’s for- 
tunes. An All-American center last 
year at Jackson Junior College in 
Michigan, Merlin Friend led the Yeo- 
men both in scoring and rebounding 
this season with 17.1 and 9.7 averages, 
respectively. The 6-4 junior was out- 
standing in the OAC’s tournament, av- 
eraging 20.8 per game, grabbing 10.3 
rebounds, and shooting 55.9% from the 
floor and 89.5% from the charity stripe 
in the four games. 

Close behind “Merlin the magician” 
was 5-9 guard Jimmy Jones who led 
the team in scoring as a freshman last 
year. The Columbus sophomore av- 
eraged 16.8 this season and contrib- 
uted close to three assists per contest. 
Jones’ shooting percentage went from 
42.9% last year to 46.6% this campaign. 

But the real story behind the 1974- 
75 Yeomen was not in statistics but 


in an intangible called leadership 
which was provided by Jerry Saun- 
ders. When a back injury prevented 
him from playing in nine contests dur- 
ing the middle of the season, the Yeo- 
men lost eight of them. Saunders re- 
turned to action against Mount Union 
and the Yeomen won five of their last 
seven contests. The 6-3 guard scored 
9.6 per match, but averaged 14.1 in 
the post-season tourney. A_ senior 
from Columbus, he led the Yeomen 
in the championship game with 16 
points, ending an excellent career at 
Oberlin in which he averaged 10.7 
points over four years. 

The only other senior on this year’s 
squad was Jim Lyons whose absence 
will be felt as well. The 6-4 Paines- 
ville (Ohio) forward finished his finest 
season at Oberlin this year, scoring 
11.3 per game and averaging 6.4 re- 
bounds. Lyons scored 14 in his final 
effort versus Wittenberg. He high- 
lighted an earlier win over Ohio Wes- 
leyan with 23 points, his career best 
at Obie. 

Thus, two mighty big shoes need 
to be filled next year. However, the 
1975-76 Yeomen will be looking to go 
at least one step further. After all, 
two points is not far away. 


The Fourth Estate 

Epiror’s NOTE: An interesting sidelight 
to the foregoing reports written by 
James Kay and his assistants, Marc 
Kaiser, "76, and Jan Burton, 77, was 
an article featured by the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch on the weekend that 
Wittenberg edged Oberlin in the OAC 
basketball tournament. It accused 
Coach Pat Penn of exploiting his posi- 
tion as director of a federally-funded 
black minority recruitment program 
because he recommended three of his 
players for summer jobs at $4.50 per 
hour. 

The players involved were Randall 
Lockette who earned $3,219.80, Mer- 
lin Friend who earned $3,217.20 and 
Jimmy Jones, $2,044.40. 

The article was widely distributed 
via wire services and letters to the 
Alumni Office indicate that it was 
printed in newspapers that did not find 
it newsworthy that Emil Danenberg 
had been appointed president of the 
College. 

The various newspapers did not re- 
port that neither the NCAA nor the 
Ohio Athletic Conference found that 
the article made any actual claim of 
anything being wrong. Merlin Friend 
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used his salary to pay his bills at Ober- 
lin because there was no financial aid 
available when he applied for admis- 
sion. 

There was no violation of Ohio Con- 
ference or NCAA recruiting rules and 
the Oberlin financial aid office puts no 
limit on the amount of salary a student 
may earn in summer employment. 
Coach Penn has pointed out that he 
also recommended non-students, non- 
athletic students and some athletes 
from other Ohio Conference Schools. 
A total of 15 summer workers were 
hired for the program. 

Prior to the newspaper announce- 
ment, the minority recruitment pro- 
gram was phased out. Only eight 
workers were placed in jobs after 
Coach Penn transferred from the pro- 
gram last October. 

As for the article’s quote that Penn 
thought the employment of the stu- 
dents helped him recruit basketball 
players, he thought the question per- 
tained to whether employment of bas- 
ketball players and others helped re- 
cruit minorities for jobs under the fed- 
erally-funded program. P.T. 


Coach Jackson resigns 

With the words “Maybe it’s the will 
of Allah that all this should happen,” 
Cass Jackson has resigned effective 
June 30 as assistant professor of physi- 
cal education upon completion of two 
years as football coach and three as 
baseball coach. 

He will become head football coach 
at Morris Brown University in Atlanta. 

“Even if the situation were perfect 
at Oberlin, I probably would still be 
leaving,” Jackson told Sports Editor 
Jon Kingdon of the Oberlin Review. 
Morris Brown has a football budget 
of $300,000 and Jackson will have a 
staff of six assistants. His teams will 
be playing teams such as Grambling, 
Howard and Tennessee State. 

Last November Jackson urged the 
PE department to recommend that 
football at Oberlin should be discon- 
tinued effective next fall unless the 
College “is prepared to show a com- 
mitment to it in tangible terms.” 

A week after Jackson announced he 
was leaving, the department said a 
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Cass Jackson 


task force headed by basketball coach 
Pat Penn had been organized to “put 
forth an effort that’s required to mobi- 
lize a team for next year.” The de- 
partment said it hoped to fill Jackson’s 
teaching and coaching position by the 
end of June. The task force was mak- 
ing a strong effort to recruit players 
and the College Faculty Council ap- 
proved the department’s request for 
a three-year replacement for Jackson. 

Penn and his committee were per- 
sonally contacting each of the 17 high 
school lettermen already accepted by 
the admissions office. 

In his November statement, Jackson 
urged Oberlin to insist on “athletic ex- 
cellence comparable to that which it 
strives for in other educational pro- 
grams.” 

Discussing the work of Coach 
Penn’s task force this spring, Asst. 
Prof. Richard Michaels, who coaches 
cross country and swimming, said the 
department's attitude now means that 
“if we're going to have football, we're 
going to have a quality program.” 


News 


Alumni children 
Nine daughters and sons of alumni en- 
rolled at Oberlin in February as fresh- 
men or transfer students. Those pic- 
tured are William A. Eginton, son of 
William L., ’48; Judith Evans, daughter 
of John F. and Mary Richardson 
Evans, both °43; Coleen Higgins, 
daughter of Priscilla Davis Higgins, 
45; Anne Holland, daughter of Alice 
Pusey Holland, ’48, and granddaugh- 
ter of Catherine Howard Pusey, ’22, 
and Timothy Hoy, son of Walter L., 
ols 

Not pictured are Kevin Henke, son 
of Herbert and Sabra Chambers 
Henke, both ’53; Claudia Howard, 
daughter of Richard A., ’57 A.M.; 
Cheryl Keefe, daughter of Frederick 
L. and Carolyn Berglund Keefe, both 
00, and Lucinda Tear, daughter of 
Richard, "47, and granddaughter of 
Marie Soller Tear, 13. 


Eginto 


Higgins Holland 


Hoy 
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An experiment in 

extending education 

Article I of the Constitution of the 
Alumni Association reads as follows: 
“The alumni of Oberlin College, in or- 
der to foster the interests and continu- 
ing excellence of Oberlin College, to 
foster acquaintance and _ friendship 
among alumni, and to further the edu- 
cational interests of alumni, shall be 
organized into an association known 
as The Alumni Association of Oberlin 
College.” 

As a means of furthering the edu- 
cational interests of alumni, the Alum- 
ni Board has a Committee on Ex- 
tended Education. During the past 
three years this committee has tried 
to create programs based upon two 
assumptions (1) that alumni have tal- 
ents and experience that can enrich 
the campus, and (2) that students, fac- 
ulty and staff have expertise and first- 
hand knowledge that can enrich the 
alumni experience. 

What kinds of learning experiences 
are able to further communication be- 
tween the campus and the many 
worlds of alumni? Here are some ex- 
amples: 


1. On-campus seminars 

During 1974-75 the following sem- 
inars have been sponsored by the ex- 
tended education committee or co- 
sponsored with departments of the 
College: 

OCTOBER — A “Fall Weekend” 
conference on “Freedom to Learn,” 
the topic of psychologist Carl R. Rog- 
ers’ latest book. Government semi- 


Harvard Prof. Willard VanOrman 
Quine, °30, chats with faculty and stu- 
dents at a reception following 
his lecture at Oberlin on “The 
Mentalistic Basis of Physicalism.” An 
important and controversial figure 
in recent philosophy, Prof. Quine 
is the author of “From a Logical Point 


of View” (1953), of “Word and 
Object” (1960), and of “The Roots of 
Reference” (1974). Some argue 


that he is the most distinguished of 
contemporary philosophers. 
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nars led by Michael Lipsky, ’61, on 
“The Politics of Community Organi- 
zation’ and “Street Level Bureau- 
crats.” 

NOVEMBER — Philosophy semi- 
nar led by Charles E. Caton, ’50, on 
“The Pragmatic Pre-Suppositions of 
Discourse.” 

DECEMBER — Philosophy semi- 
nar led by Willard VanOrman Quine, 
30, on “The Mentalistic Basis of Physi- 
calism.” 

JANUARY — “Winter Weekend” 
(sponsored with Oberlin faculty): 
Paul Arnold, ’40 (see Page 10); David 
S. Boe, demonstration of Flentrop or- 
gan; Miguel Bretos, “Cuba and the 
Hemisphere”; William R. Skinner, 
“Mars and the Moon: What Have We 
Learned?” and Robert W. Tufts, 40 
(See Page 12). Winter Term Sympos- 
ium on “Values in Higher Education” 
(sponsored with Campus Ministry), 
Joseph W. Elder, 51, Frances Kaplan 
Grossman, 61 (see page 31), Eleanor 
D. Macklin, 54, Charles A. Mosher, 
28 and Henry W. Sams, ’33 (see page 
two). 

FEBRUARY — Symposium on 
“Classical Antiquity and the Comic 
Spirit” (sponsored with the classics de- 
partment to honor Prof. Charles T. 
Murphy who is retiring), Owen D. 
Cramer, 62, Cynthia S. Dessen, ‘60, 
John H. Kroll, 59, Robert B. Lloyd, 
"48, David G. Mitten, 57 and Theo- 
dore A. Tarkow, 66. Education semi- 


nar led by Jean Tibbils, 67, on “Open 
Education and Changing Times.” 

MARCH — Health career confer- 
ence (sponsored with Office of Career 
Development and Placement). Philos- 
ophy seminar led by Richard Taylor, 
47, on “If God is Dead, Is Nothing 
Forbidden?” Economics conference 
on “Domestic Economic Stabilization: 
Current Problems of Recession and In- 
flation” (sponsored with department 
of economics), Daniel Orr, 54, Albert 
E. Rees, 43 and Courtenay M. Slater, 
Bp: 

APRIL — Spring seminar on “Mar- 
riage and the Family: problems, alter- 
natives and future.” Piano pedagogy 
seminar led by Eileen Tate Cline, ’56. 

MAY — Music education seminar 
led by Edwin Heilakka, ’47. 


2. Off-campus seminars 

Area clubs have sponsored one-day 
seminars which have attracted inter- 
ested alumni. Examples are “Human 
Genetics and Personal Decision,” 
“China Today — Change and Conti- 
nuity,” and “Creative Work in the Lib- 
eral Arts College,” all sponsored by 
the Westchester/Southern Connecti- 
cut Club; “The Past in China’s Pres- 
ent,” sponsored by the Washington, 
D.C., Club, and “Pre-retirement Plan- 
ning, sponsored by the Western Mass- 
achusetts Club. 


3. Winter Term projects 

Alumnihave sponsored 243 students 
in 148 projects during the last three 
winter terms. In preparation for the 
1975 event, alumni received more than 
200 inquiries from students. In the 
three-year period, alumni have housed 
450 students. 


4. Alumni in Service (ASOC) 


Nineteen departments of the Col- 
lege and Conservatory have identified 
200 alumni whose skills could enrich 
departmental offerings. Departments 
pay for travel, but the alumnus or 
alumna donates time and talent. Most 
of the above-mentioned campus semi- 
nars have been conducted by ASOC 
members. 
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MAY 

24 COMMENCEMENT SYM- 
POSIUM: Food and Population, 
David S. Burgess, ’39; Philip A. 
Corfman, 50 

26- GEOLOGY S403: Marine and 

JUNE Coastal Geology (5 hours), Lee 

22 ~=R. High. The purpose of this 
course is to acquaint beginning 
students with the complexity of 
coastal environments. The 
course will emphasize the physi- 
cal processes which shape and 
control coastal areas, the re- 
sponse of plant and animal life 
to these processes, and the spe- 
cial problems caused by urbani- 
zation. Most of the work will 
be on Sanibel Island, Florida, 
where a variety of environments 
varying from offshore Gulf to 
sandy beach to mangrove 
swamps may be studied. 
This course is open to Oberlin 
alumni. There are no prerequi- 
sites. Students will stay at 
Tween- Waters Inn on the island 
of Captiva in efficiency apart- 
ments. Each unit has a kitchen 
and students will prepare their 
own meals. Total costs, includ- 
ing tuition, room and _ board, 
boat and car expenses while in 
Florida, and materials will be 
approximately $600. 


Write to Lee R. High, 
Department of Geology 


5. Speakers for meetings 

Local alumni clubs often plan pro- 
grams around Oberlin themes: the lat- 
est work of an alumna or alumnus; 
the special interests and research of 
a faculty member, or the experiences 
of Oberlin students. The Association 
aids in the procurement of speakers 
and the paying of travel expenses. 


TO THESE BASIC PROGRAMS, the ex- 
tended education committee has 
added (1) next fall’s alumni tour to 
Bavaria, (2) the possibility for alumni 
to take summer field courses for credit, 
and (3) the opportunity for alumni to 
audit on-campus courses free of 
charge. 

For the time being, the last-named 
opportunity is offered only to residents 
of Oberlin. However, the lure of re- 
turning to Oberlin for a semester or 


Calendar of Events 


JUNE 

30- GEOLOGY S401: Introductory 

juty Geology inthe Rocky Mountains 

26 (5 hours), James L. Powell. A 
four-week course in beginning 
geology taught in the field in 
northern Wyoming. Emphasis 
is on direct observation and 
analysis at the field site. A wide 
range of geological settings is 
available in the area in which 
the course is taught; elevations 
range from 4,000 to 11,000 
feet. Visits are made to the Big 
Horn, Absaroka, Beartooth, and 
Teton Mountains; to Yellow- 
stone Park, the Gros Ventre 
slide, etc. The party will be 
housed in college dormitories 
and fed in a college dining hall. 
The total fee for the course, 
including tuition, room and 
board, field transportation, etc., 
but excluding transportation to 
and from Wyoming field site, 
is $725. 


Write to James L. Powell, 
Department of Geology 


OCTOBER 

1-9 BAVARIAN HOLIDAY 
(see page 45) 

11 FALL WEEKEND CONFER- 
ENCE: Programs, lectures and 
exhibits will be in recognition 
of the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Charles G. Finney, sec- 
ond president of Oberlin. 


a whole year and living in its rich cul- 
tural environment may encourage out- 
of-town alumni to become “tempo- 
rary’ or retirement residents. 

The Educational Plans and Policies 
Committees of both the A. & S. Divi- 
sion and the Conservatory have ap- 
proved the auditing of courses by 
alumni, but applied music in the Con- 
servatory is not included. Arrange- 
ments to audit must be made with the 
individual instructor. Interested 
alumni may obtain a catalog of 1975 
course offerings and full information 
about auditing enrollment procedures 
for $1.50 by calling, writing or visiting 
the Alumni Association in Bosworth 


Hall. 


How DoEs ONE label this variety of ac- 
tivities? The name “Beyond the Bach- 
elor’s” seemed to be the most-encom- 
passing and open-ended term. A bro- 
chure in crimson and gold announcing 
the program has been sent to all alum- 
ni. In future issues of the magazine, 
a notice similar to the one on this page 
will list all the events scheduled under 
this program. It will be announced 
far enough in advance for alumni to 
plan to attend. 


Women’s literary magazine 

A new anthology of Chicago women 
writers and artists, Primavera, bears 
the stamp of a former Oberlin student. 
Janet Heller, 71, helped to edit this 
literary magazine, which includes 90 
pages of poems, short stories, essays 
and graphics. By publishing the work 
of 35 different women, the editors 
hoped to present a wide variety of 
styles and feminine perspectives. Con- 
tributors range in age from high school 
students to energetic grandmothers. 

The first issue of Primavera (the 
name means “spring”) was funded 
through a loan from the University of 
Chicago. Proceeds of the sales are 
used to pay back the loan. The an- 
thology is on sale at bookstores in Chi- 
cago and Madison, Wis. It can also 
be ordered by writing Primavera, Ida 
Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, 
1212 E. 59th St., Chicago, II. 60637. 
The price is $1.95 postpaid. 

The staff began accepting manu- 
scripts for the second issue of Prima- 
vera in April. This edition is open 
to any women artists or writers. 
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Dilemmas 


in 
clinical 
psychology 
today 


by Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘6| 
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The writer is associate professor of 
psychology at Boston University. This 
article was taken from her presenta- 
tion in the Winter Term discussion 
series sponsored by the Campus 
Ministry and the Alumni Association. 


linical psychology, on the face of 
Ci is a profession designed to help 

people. Droves of students try 
to enter the field — by means of gain- 
ing admittance to graduate programs 
— in part because of their motivation 
to be useful to society at the same time 
that they are engaged in personally 
satisfying and rewarding work. 

At some point in graduate training, 
discomfort and/or dissatisfaction be- 
gins to grow around the question of 
whether in fact clinical psychology is 
a way to serve society, or even the 
individual. Paradoxically, it seems, 
the more intellectually rigorous and 
honest the training, the more value 
problems arise in the minds of students 
and faculty. Let me give some exam- 
ples. 

One of the most personally satisfy- 
ing activities of the clinician is individ- 
ual psychotherapy. There is some- 
thing deeply exciting, rewarding and 
healing about helping someone to 
grow, to feel better, to function better. 
Just about the time that graduate stu- 
dents first get to try their hand at this 
very special activity, they also are 
reading the psychological literature. 
By and large, and with exceptions, that 
literature says that about two thirds 
of the people — adults and children 
— who get treated with outpatient 
psychotherapy “get better,” that is, say 
they feel better, are rated by others 
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as seeming healthier, etc. However, 
when control groups of individuals 
who are on the waiting list of the same 
clinics but who never got treatment 
are compared, the same amount of 
time later, it seems that about two 
thirds of them have gotten better, too. 

This is very troubling to students 
and full grown professionals as well, 
and all of us do a variety of things 
in our heads in an effort to make sense 
of it and then to somehow relate it 
to our own justification for how we 
spend our time. 


ANY GOOD CLINICIAN has the very strong 
sense that some individuals he or she 
works with in fact do get better 
through the process of therapy when 
they wouldn't have without it. I sus- 
pect we also have the experience not 
infrequently of treating patients who 
don’t get better, some who get worse 
because of treatment, and some who 
get better with treatment but proba- 
bly would have gotten better anyway. 

[have the impression that most clini- 
cal psychologists who like to do 
psychotherapy manage to forget and 
deny these data. Since I'm not good 
at forgetting or denying, what I do 
myself — asa clinician who very much 
likes doing psychotherapy even 
though I only have time for a few hours 
of it a week — is worry over the con- 
flicting “information,” try hard to dis- 
tinguish among patients, to decide 
ahead of time as well as during therapy 
who seem to be benefitting, who are 
being harmed, etc. I’m not entirely 
comfortable with my solution, so I also 
nudge at our graduate students to get 


them to share my discomfort and may- 
be do something more active and con- 
structive about it. 

A related — and even tougher — 
value issue in clinical psychology re- 
lates to the level of focus of one’s 
conceptions and interventions. Clini- 
cal psychology was born as a profes- 
sion during World War II to help with 
the war and its casualities. It was nur- 
tured and supported in those years by 
the Veterans Administration as a step- 
child of psychiatry. For that, as well 
as other reasons, the focus of assess- 
ment as well as treatment has nearly 
always been on the individual. If we 
see someone in difficulty, or if we our- 
selves get into difficulty, we tend to 
think of the problem as one residing 
in the other person’s, or one’s own, 
head. That is, “problems in living” 
tend to be viewed as intrapsychic, as 
a result of a defect in personality and/ 
or a mental illness, equivalent in many 
respects to a physical illness. 


] THINK EVERYTHING we have come to 
know about persons and their func- 
tioning suggests that this person- 
centered focus is a very limited, and 
societally unhelpful, approach. Let 
me give some more examples: A num- 
ber of years ago, I was asked to see 
a little girl who was described to me 
as mentally retarded and having what 
is called “minimal brain damage.” 
The referral, which came both from 
the parents and from the school, es- 
sentially said something was wrong 
with this girl and I and the facility 
I was working with should do some- 


thing about her. It’s a typical clinic 
referral, and the typical clinical re- 
sponse is in fact to try to do something 
to or with the girl so that she is no 
longer ill or disturbed or disturbing. 

To shorten a long and painful story, 
what I learned over two years of con- 
tact with the girl and her family and 
her school was that her parents had 
been a typical ambitious middle class 
Jewish couple when they had their first 
child, a normal son, and then their 
second. 

Their second turned out to be se- 
verely retarded. They didn't get 
much help on how to come to terms 
with him and what their feelings 
towards him were, although from 
time to time someone would diagnose 
the boy for them. The relationship 
that developed between the retarded 
boy and his mother was quite path- 
ological. She really couldn't separate 
herself from him, either in the way 
she thought about him or in the way 
she treated him, and she babied him 
far beyond what was necessary be- 
cause of his degree of retardation. 

Finally, when he was 10, she was 
convinced to place him in an institu- 
tion for the mentally retarded. It was 
several hours away from their home 
and involved totally leaving him, since 
that is, or was, the way most such in- 
stitutions work. She and her husband 
went on a “second honeymoon” to 
“celebrate” their new won freedom 
when they “accidently” conceived 
Cindy. 

Mother was convinced from the 
time of the conception, much less 
Cindy’s birth, that something would 
be wrong with the girl. She kept tak- 
ing her from pediatrician to pediatri- 
cian, asking if something wasn’t 
wrong, and they kept reassurring her 
that the baby was OK. Sure enough, 
by the time Cindy was three, some 
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pediatricians began to agree with the 
mother. Something was wrong with 
Cindy. (Parenthetically, few infants 
could survive that strong an expecta- 
tion that something be wrong without 
in fact developing something wrong). 
By the time I saw them, years later, 
Cindy was behaving as though quite 
a lot were wrong. Two years of in- 
tensive treatment of the girl and the 
family, as well as work with the school 
Cindy attended, were enough to show 
what might have been had this family 
had help earlier and more appropri- 
ately. It was not enough to “save” 
Cindy, so she ended up in an institu- 
tion for the mentally retarded. 

The point is that our insistence on 
locating problems within an individual 
really missed the point of what was 
going on with this family. It was clear 
that the family system ran into trouble 
with the birth of the retarded boy and 
was never given the help it needed 
either to avoid conceiving a Cindy — 
and I have the impression they didn’t 
really want another baby at that point 
— or to have been enabled to allow 
her to develop normally as she had 
the potential for doing. This suggests 
that a family view of psychopathology 
would have been more appropriate, 
and worked better, than a view that 
located all of the problems in this little 
girl. 


Unfortunately for my comfort, I be- 
lieve the case really suggests a more 
serious revision of clinical perspective 
than that. It seems to me that the 
way this culture is structured, the 
demands it makes on individual family 
units, and the lack of services it pro- 
vides for handicapped family mem- 
bers, “caused” or at least exacerbated 
enormously the problems of _ this 
family. That is, given our enormous 
emphasis on competence and achieve- 
ment for all societal members, given 
the extent to which abnormal individ- 
uals and their families tend to be iso- 
lated from the rest of the community 
(e.g. put in separate “special” classes, 
not allowed to join most activities or 
organizations with normal children, 
given separate PTA’s), given that most 
communities do not have the kinds of 
services for handicapped people and 
their families that optimize their func- 
tioning without isolating them more 
from their family and community: 
given all these characteristics of our 
culture and of the methods of help 
we provide, most families would have 
difficulty with the situation facing 


Cindy’s family. If one really wants 
to help the Cindys and their families, 
one doesn’t provide individual assess- 
ment of psychotherapy for Cindy, or 
even for Cindy and her family, but 
one sets about trying to change aspects 
of the culture and its services that max- 
imize the possibilities of pathology in 
many families. 

But I, and thousands of other pro- 
fessionals, chose to become clinical 
psychologists in large part because we 
were fascinated by intense interper- 
sonal situations and by ours and others 
“unconscious.” We've been trained 
long and well to deal with individuals 
and their personality problems. We 
don’t know much about how to create 
changes in large institutions or the cul- 
ture, nor do we necessarily want to 
spend our working lives doing that. 
Thus, many of us spend much of our 
professional lives behaving in ways 
and teaching our students to behave 
in ways that seem at best to ignore 
major dimensions of the problems we 
face. 

At worst, I think the way I and many 
of my colleagues participate in clinical 
psychology in fact, and despite the 
best intentions, supports the worst as- 
pects of this culture and consequently 
actively contribute to harming indi- 
viduals. 


Let me not make such a sweeping 
charge without providing some specif- 
ics. We live in a society that is charac- 
terized in part by an enormous, and 
increasing unequal distribution of 
wealth. You know figures, I’m sure: 
e.g. the top 5% of the population to- 
gether have more money than the bot- 
tom 20%, or some such. Largely as 
a result of that inequality, although 
there are undoubtedly other factors 
involved as well, we have concen- 
trated in our cities, and in some rural 
areas, large groups of people who 
cannot make it in this culture, cannot 
earn a decent living, cannot maintain 
decent standards of housing, food, 
medical care; who know before they 
start that with very few exceptions 
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their children won't make it either. 
Not surprisingly, these individuals 
make trouble for the rest of us. They 
participate in criminal activities, they 
are upstarts and/or poor learners at 
school, they cost us money for welfare 
and the like. By and large, this cul- 
ture’s way of dealing with this enor- 
mous and unsightly problem has been 
to talk about the individual psycho- 
pathology of the individuals involved. 

If these children do poorly in 
schools, we diagnose them as mentally 
retarded, and if they do poorly in 
schools and make trouble as well, we 
put them in institutions for the men- 
tally retarded to live out their lives. 
If they become disorganized in the 
face of the unrelenting stress and pain 
that constitutes their lives, we talk of 
poor impulse control, inadequate 
mothering and unresolved complexes 
and send them to state hospitals, 
where we give them lots of drugs and/ 
or shock treatments, and sometimes 
lobotomies to quiet them down, so 
they won't make trouble for the rest 
ofus. If they become belligerent and 
aggressive in the face of the appalling- 
ly bad lot they drew in life in this cul- 
ture, we process them — inhumanly 
— through our penal system and incar- 
cerate them in our jails. 

Many of these individuals are as- 
sisted on their way through these “so- 
cial agencies” by mental health pro- 
fessionals who sanction the culture’s 
rejection of them by labeling them, 
in one form or another, “mentally un- 
fit.” That is, when a psychologist is 
called in to test such a child or adult, 
and is willing to write a test report 
describing the individual pathology or 
limitations of the individual, and per- 
scribe some individual treatment, or 
nontreatment, plan, he or she is — 
however unwittingly — supporting 
the form of society we live in. He or 
she is saying yes, indeed, I as a pro- 
fessional agree that what ails this indi- 
vidual is not poverty or lack of oppor- 
tunity for a decent life, what ails him 
or her is some kind of inner lack, that 
is indeed a psychological-psychiatric 
problem. So once again we, as the 
priviledged of this society, don’t have 
to look at what we are doing to our 
fellow man. 


WHAT ARE THE ethical and value implica- 


tions for clinical psychologists? I 
think what such examples mean — and 
one could multiply them endlessly — 
is that if you really believe what I 
think many of us know, that the indi- 
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vidual focus not only is ineffective but 
also helps everyone involved misplace 
the source of the problem, then I think 
we ought to go out and do something 
different than individual remedial 
clinical work. For example, one can 
run groups of parents of newborn 
handicapped children, with great pre- 
ventive success, or work to integrate 
handicapped kids back into normal 
classrooms, as is being done now in 
some states. One can work to reform 
penal systems. One can actively sup- 
port — both personally and _ profes- 
sionally — congressional programs 
and legislation that strike closer to the 
heart of our country’s malaise. 

However, and it almost becomes a 
refrain, most clinicians — including 
myself — really like best to do individ- 
ual psychotherapy, get the most 
pleasure from it, and feel we have the 
most skills at it, so we deny that a 
broader approach would in fact deal 
with the problem. We say clinical 
psychologists don’t have the skills to 
do other than remedial work and we 
should leave the rest to someone else, 
such as sociologists! We “inch” ever 
so slowly toward more of a systems 
approach, and as we make our gradu- 
ate students as uncomfortable as we 
can so they can build the brave new 
world we haven't had the courage or 
energy or conscience to attempt. 

Here as in all things the issues are 
much more complex than they seem. 
Students often go into clinical psy- 
chology because they want to help 
other people, among other reasons, 
and in fact sometimes, with luck and 
skill, as a clinician one does feel that 
you have helped some people sub- 
stantially. But if one is intellectually 
honest as well as thoughtful, you have 
to also consider the possibility that the 
very style of helping that is so valuable 
to individuals might also be preventing 
redefinitions of the problem as a so- 
cietal one and in the long run helping 
maintain a system that is “not good 
for children or other living things.” 


Letters 


Why Intercollegiate? 

I believe that Mr. Michaels raises an important 
point in terms of Oberlin’s goals (ATHLETICs: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO INSTITUTIONAL GOALS, Jan/Feb 
1975). While I agree that athletic competition 
can play an important role in a student’s per- 
sonal growth, I fail to see how that leads to 
a case for a strong intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram in which only a small percentage of the 
student body participates. It is my belief that 
a strong intramural program which is taken seri- 
ously by students and staff would do more to 
achieve the goals which Mr. Michaels mentions, 
and for more students, than does the present 
system. 

Unless the central role of intercollegiate 
sports can be demonstrated, I will continue to 
suspect that the emphasis on intercollegiate ath- 
letics on college campuses stems from a mul- 
tiplicity of questionable reasons such as worn 
out tradition, irrational fear of lost alumni sup- 
port, and a similar fear about adverse effects 
on the applicant pool. It may also have some- 
thing to do with the feelings of student-athletes 
and the physical education staff that there are 
no rewards in intramural competition. The lat- 
ter, | submit, is a question of attitude. Is it really 
worth $60,000 a year to feed our fantasies about 
intercollegiate sports fame? 

My view is admittedly uninformed and 
totally outside the realm of my _ professional 
concern at Oberlin College. I believe that others 
in the Oberlin community may hold similar, 
potentionally uninformed, views as evidenced 
by the results of the Institutional Goals Survey. 
In my mind, the case for intercollegiate athletics 
has yet to be made in the current Oberlin con- 
text. Supporters of intercollegiate athletics 
arise. I'm prepared to be informed. 

Daviv M. Moc 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Can we labor and learn? 

In the light of rising costs and tuition, the 
imminent withering of private education and/ 
or of economically democratic education, I 
want to make a proposal to Oberlin. I suggest 
that we try to combine economically productive 
work with the academic program, to make the 
school as nearly self-supporting as possible. I 
specifically mean the attempt to establish eco- 
nomic enterprises as a part of the college pro- 
gram — raising food, making clothes, doing 
construction and building repair work, hand- 
crafts, and other economically productive activ- 
ities. This would not only be a learning experi- 
ence, but also a way to bypass cash dependence 
on students’ families, foundations, government 
and other outside sources. 

Oberlin already has a link to the tradition 
of physically productive work —_ students 
farmed, did their laundry (albeit in a sexist divi- 
sion of labor), and performed other economi- 
cally necessary tasks in the days when Oberlin 
was young and radical. But over the decades, 
physical work became less prestigious. Cash 
became more important as Oberlinians sought 
greater affluence. When I was at Oberlin, we 
tended to focus on the learning which would 
get us high-paying or prestigious jobs after col- 
lege, even if we sought only jobs that we could 
believe in. But now we know that the search 
was self-contradictory, both because of un- 
employment and because life in the professions 
is often unbalanced, tense, driven, alienating 
us from the rest of society which must perform 
physical labor. 

Those of us who have gone on to our Ph. 
D. often face permanent unemployment — and 
face it with a total lack of practical skills with 
which to do other jobs. Salesmen and secre- 
taries — is that what we are to become? An 
intellectual proletariat servicing industry and 
bureaucracy ? 

Those of us who had hoped to make this 
society more co-operative and less exploitative, 
have graduated from Oberlin with little more 
than our rhetoric as an instrument of struggle. 
We don’t know how to farm, build buildings, 
or run machine-tool workshops that could pro- 
vide the economic base for an egalitarian demo- 
cratic community. If Oberlin were based on 
economic production and academic work, its 
present students might have a chance to shape 
society once they enter the “real world.” 

There are in fact successful modern examples 
of schools that combine work and study. Berea 
College in Kentucky charges no tuition whatso- 
ever, a direct result of its combining study with 
work. Admittedly, most of the students come 
from Appalachia, they have more practical 


skills than many Oberlinians, and they have a 
simpler style of life to begin with. But the 
program succeeds, and Oberlinians are not in- 
capable of learning from others’ experience. 

Chinese universities combine work and 
study. They claim that practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge feed into each other, and that 
a closer, more egalitarian and democratic com- 
munity is created. 

During World War II, the Chinese Baillie 
schools for war orphans aged 12 to 20 followed 
the same pattern. With a small amount of out- 
side aid, students and teachers supported them- 
selves. They raised their own food, raised 
sheep and made their own clothes, made bricks 
and glass and constructed buildings. They 
made paper to write on, and ink. They oper- 
ated machine-tool workshops and other com- 
plex facilities. Despite this rigorous level of 
economic production, they spent half a day on 
academic work. 

I am obviously making these suggestions for 
more reasons than economic advantage. The 
happiest, most creative part of my Oberlin ex- 
perience was living and working in co-ops. I 
learned how to love other people instead of 
competing with them; I learned about equality; 
I learned about a simpler way of living, and 
the benefits of doing your own survival tasks. 
Even if we only did our own cooking and clean- 
ing, rather than production of food, clothes, 
shelter and tools, the experience marked me 
forever. 

I am currently teaching a course on “Women 
and Social Change” at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. One of the ideas we have focused on 
most frequently is the connection between 
women’s status and her participation in eco- 
nomic production. There seems to be a positive 
relation between equality and an equal female 
responsibility for productive work (NOT a re- 
lationship to holding a cash job, NOT simply 
services, but production of the necessities of 
subsistence). 

So I suggest that Oberlin could fulfill its com- 
mitment to feminine equality by establishing 
a program in which men and women, students 
and professors, participated equally in the pro- 
duction of necessities for their common life. 
Or perhaps a beginning could be made by estab- 
lishing an experimental program solely for those 
who wish that kind of experience. 

If our society, our world, is to survive without 
ecological catastrophe, we must develope 
new ways of production that do not waste re- 
sources, do not pollute significantly, and do not 
foster economic inequality. (Relative equality 
is usually necessary for people to accept a some- 
what simpler life-style.) Oberlin, I think, could 
foster such new ways of production by creating 
them — by DOING them. In Oberlin there 
is still space available, there is a relatively small, 
close community, and there is a tremendous 
idealism (or there was). We could do it. 

Is there anybody listening or thinking the 
same way? Can we find each other? 

CyntuiA Lerrs Apcock, ’6] 
3305 Hamilton St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 


Three qualities essential 

It was gratifying to note Acting President Carl- 
son’s affirmation of the 1928 committee on 
Oberlin’s aims (WHAT ARE OBERLIN’S GOALS? 
Nov-Dec 1974) and also his statement that “in 
the half century that produced a Hitler, a Viet- 
nam and a Watergate, can higher education take 
the position that moral issues and the capacity 
of students to make moral judgments are not 
important concerns of higher education?” 

The “fierce moral outlook” of early Oberlin 
may not be wholly relevant today, but there 
can be little doubt that President Finney’s au- 
thority for making moral judgments was the 
biblical ten commandments. Whatever one’s 
theological beliefs may be, the moral principles 
expressed in these statements are, in my think- 
ing, as valid now as they ever were and cannot 
be ignored if our culture is to survive. 

I note also that the “institutional goals inven- 
tory’ conducted by the director of institutional 
research and planning emphasized, among 
other things, the importance of academic free- 
dom for both faculty and students and the im- 
portance of maintaining a favorable climate for 
learning. I agree that these goals are of the 
greatest importance. In my opinion, however, 
this inventory gives too little emphasis on the 
promotion and practice of integrity, decency 
and tolerance. In the long run, these qualities 
are essential in any civilized society and their 
near absence in politics, government and in- 
dustry during the past few decades is in large 
part responsible for our present situation. 

L. H. MacDanig.s, 712 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


SECOND WEST COAST 

OBERLIN GATHERING 

When: Summer Solstice, June 20-22. 

Where: Camp Corralitos, about 2 1/2 
hours south of San Francisco. 


Who: Letters have been sent to re- 
cent classes, but all are wel- 
come. 

What: A mellow weekend in the 
mountains with friends. 

Cost: Adults $18, children $9. 

For information, write or call 

Bob Wolfe, 68 


115 C Escondido Village 
Stanford, Calif. 94305 
(415) 321-2329 
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Roster 

of 

feminist 
alumnae/us 


of Feminist Alumnae/i was pub- 

lished in the March/April 1974 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
13 additional alumnae have sent in in- 
formation about their activities in the 
feminist movement and related pro- 
fessional groups. The roster has been 
helpful in selecting women who have 
been asked to join the new Women’s 
Studies ASOC list. More names are 
needed. 

As of this date, only one alumnus, 
Hugh Robertson, '43, has indicated his 
activities in the feminist movement. 

Paula L. Goldsmid, 64, the associ- 
ate dean responsible for “feminist in- 
terests of a curricular and professional 
kind” on the campus, urges other 
alumnae/i in the movement to write 
about their work and to keep her office 
informed of changes in their location 
and activities. She plans to communi- 
cate this spring with people on the 
roster, telling them about recent de- 
velopments in Women’s Studies (a 
standing committee is just completing 
its first year of work), the new Trustee- 
Women Conference Committee, and 
other happenings of particular interest 
to feminists. The roster will continue 
to be updated in the Alumni Magazine. 
Please address responses to Paula L. 
Goldsmid, Associate Dean, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

Additions and changes in the roster 
follow: 


Martua Bascock Benepict, "67, Rt. 2, Box 
244, Meadowview, Va. 24361. Helped orga- 
nize and is currently president of Virginia High- 
lands chapter of NOW; active in publicizing 


Or the first edition of the Roster 
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NOW’s position on day care centers, legal and 
social discrimination against women, and es- 
pecially on ERA. Panel member for “Emphasis 
on Personhood,” a weekend symposium at 
Emory and Henry College. Plans to do gradu- 
ate study in psychology with specific research 
on sex roles and maintenance of sex discrimina- 
tion. 

JOAN WicHMAN Garrison, 41, 9049 McNulty 
Dr., St. Louis, Mo. 63114. Member of moni- 
toring committee for Affirmative Action at 
Washington U. She reports, “Many colleagues 
who were in the forefront of the civil rights 
movement during the late '60’s are very irritated 
to be reminded that they are not practicing 
what they preached when such practice infringes 
on the all white, male dominance and superior- 
ity of their comfortable academic community.” 
Feels progress is being made under a new dean. 

LesuiE GERSTMAN, 73, 712 Illinois St. West, 
Urbana, Ill. 61801. Resident advisor in dorms. 
Worked with six other women of varying ages 
and backgrounds to present “Monday-at-Eight: 
A Series of Open Discussions About Women 
and Society.” Member of the Association of 
Women in Psychology. Wrote a paper on 
“Technical Aspects of Sex Bias in Career In- 
terest Inventories.” Plans M.A. thesis research 
on counselor bias in career counseling. 

SALLY McConnELL GINET, '59, 106 Harvard 
Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. First woman to hold 
full-time academic appointment as assistant 
professor of women’s studies and linguistics at 
Comell. Taught freshman seminar on social 
philosophy and various issues raised by fem- 
inism, a graduate interdisciplinary seminar on 
linguistic behavior and sex roles, and supervised 
an undergraduate research project in female/ 
male patterns of speech. Member of Linguistic 
Society Women’s Caucus, Society for Women 
in Philosophy and NOW. 

PauLta Lipnick Gotpsmip, °64, 251 Morgan 
St., Oberlin. Since July 1974 associate dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, with re- 
sponsibilities divided between “general dean- 
ing” and “feminist interests of a curricular and 
professional kind” including women’s studies 
curriculum, encouraging recruitment of women 
to faculty/administrative positions, related con- 
cerns. Also assistant professor of sociology, 
teaching on sex roles. 

ELEANOR R. HALL, 57, 4816 Jordan Rd., Erie, 
Pa. 16510. Teaches psychology at Behrend 
Campus, Penn. State U., where she includes 
material on sex roles in her classes. Member 
of Association for Women in Psychology. 

HeaTHER Harnist, 71, P. O. Box 90, Philo, 
Calif. 95466. Running a communal feminist 
farm in the hills of northern California with 
other women and men including Jennifer Thier- 
man and Diane Weinerman, both ‘70. Also 
works and writes for Country Women, a fem- 
inist country survival manual and creative jour- 
nal. 

ELIZABETH JAFFER Keys, °68, 811 Belleforte 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 60302. Working on a dis- 
sertation in psychology concerning women’s 
roles and the ERA. Has led several encounter- 
type women’s identity workshops; member of 
Association for Women in Psychology. 

HELEN Rocers Keyt, '68, 8903 26th Ave. 
South, Tacoma, Wash. 98409. Teaches Lamaze 
classes as a member of Tacoma Childbirth 
Education Association, which is part of the 
International Childbirth Association, and edits 
the local newsletter. Active in La Leche 
League. 


GERTRUDE VutTz LINDENER, '52, 18 S. Hillside 
Terrace, Madison, Wis. 53705. Minister of 
education at First Unitarian Society of Madi- 
son. Has written journal articles on women 
in the church and women in theology; coun- 
sels other women who are considering the 
ministry as a profession. 

JANET Durr Murpuy, "43, 1216 Park Center, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 76126. Instructor in physi- 
cal education at Texas Christian U. Member 
of ad hoc committee to study the present and 
future of women’s intercollegiate athletics at 
TCU. Sponsored women’s swim and tennis 
teams on her own time until the threat of Title 
IX forced funding of these sports. 

KATHERINE HAGEN SeEBo, '65, 907 McGee St., 
Greensboro, N.C. 27403. Assistant professor 
of political science at Guilford College. Chair- 
person of the Committee on the Status of Wom- 
en of the N.C. Civil Liberties Union and mem- 
ber of ACLU National Board. Member of N.C. 
Women’s Political Caucus Policy Council. 
Served as chairperson of mayor's Committee 
on the Status of Women in Greensboro and as 
moderator of a monthly local television pro- 
gram on women’s issues. Ran for Greensboro 
City Council and was a candidate for the N.C. 
Senate. Works with Guilford College Women’s 
Center on curricular development in women’s 
studies. 

KAREN BECK SKOLD, 70, 465 E. 14th, Eugene, 
Ore. 97401. Graduate student at U. of Oregon 
specializing in sociology of women. Plans a 
dissertation on women workers in World War 
II and day care centers with focus on those 
centers built for the Kaiser shipyards in Port- 
land. Participated in an informal seminar on 
feminist theory with other graduate students 
and faculty and has worked for women’s studies 
at U. of Oregon. 

JENNIFER THIERMAN, 70, P.O. Box 90, Philo, 
Calif. 95466. Running a communal feminist 
farm in the hills of northern Califomia with 
other women and men including Heather 
Harnist, 71, and Diane Weinerman, 70. Works 
and writes for Country Women, a feminist 
country survival manual and creative journal. 

DIANE WEINERMAN, 70, P.O. Box 90, Philo, 
Calif. 95466. Operating a communal feminist 
farm in northern California with others includ- 
ing Heather Harnist, 71, and Jennifer Thier- 
man, 70. Works and writes for Country Wom- 
en, a feminist country survival manual and 
creative journal. 


Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
family 


Staff 


Nancy OLIVER CAMERON, Jan. 25at her residence 
in Oberlin. She had been secretary in the math 
department since September 1973 and was sec- 
retary in the phys ed department 1970-73. 

Mrs. Cameron, 45, was a lifelong resident 
of Oberlin. Her father, the late Chris Oliver, 
was superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
1958-65. She was past president of the Oberlin 
Junior Women’s Club. 

She leaves her husband, William, who is a 
College carpenter, her mother in Oberlin, chil- 
dren Chris and Linda at home, and sister Shirley 
Nasipak. 


Emeritus Staff 


Mary C. VENN, Feb. 21 in Indianapolis, Ind. 
She had been in poor health for about a year. 
From 1924 until her retirement in 1959, she was 
reference librarian except for the period 1953- 
57 when she was head of the library’s public 
service department. In 1938-39 she served as 
acting librarian in addition to her regular duties. 

Miss Venn was born in Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 
1895. She received the A.B. in 1917 and the 
A.M. in 1918 from Indiana Univ. and was gradu- 
ated from the Library School of the New York 
Public Library in 1921. She was assistant at 
the loan desk of branches of the Indianapolis 
Library 1918-20 and at the library’s branch at 
Manual Training High School in Indianapolis 
1921-22. In 1922-24 she was assistant at the 
Oak Park and River Forest (Ill.) High School 
Library. 


Former staff 


BEATRICE Cross SMITH, Jan. 17 in Golden Acres 
Nursing Home, Amherst, Ohio, where she had 
been a patient for one year. Mrs. Smith was 
a dietitian from 1946 to 1956 at Webster Hall, 
Elmwood Cottage, May Cottage, Fairchild 
House and Harkness House. Born in Canada 
March 3, 1897, she came to Oberlin in 1921 
and was on the staff at Cranford prior to 1946. 
Her son, Charles, with whom she had made 
her home, died last April. She leaves three 
grandsons. 
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GERALD STANG, Jan. 29 in the Cleveland Clinic 
Hospital following heart surgery. He was car 
and rental properties manager and telephone 
service manager at the College 1961-71. 

Mr. Stang was born in Amherst Twp., Ohio, 
Feb. 13, 1913, and made his home in Elyria 
before moving to Oberlin 28 years ago. Prior 
to his work with the College, he was a licensed 
funeral director. In the past four years he was 
an auto salesman and then a salesman for a 
real estate agency. 

He was active in civic affairs and past presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Exchange Club. He leaves 
his wife, the former Doris Brooks, two daugh- 
ters, a brother and eight grandchildren. 


1906 


RuTH ANNA FisHer, Jan. 28 at Mar-Salle Conva- 
lescent Center, Washington, D.C. She retired 
in 1956 from the Library of Congress, Office 
of the Director of Processing, where for many 
years she was a manuscript investigator and 
was considered an authority on U.S. history. 

From 1927-1940 Miss Fisher was official rep- 
resentative of the Library of Congress in Eng- 
land where she directed the Rockefeller Grant 
“Project A” for the copying of materials relating 
to American history found in the British Mu- 
seum, the British Public Records Office, the li- 
braries of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons and Windsor Castle as well as various 
private archives. She worked chiefly with 17th 
and 18th century manuscripts which involved 
records of the British Foreign Office, the Colo- 
nial, War and Navy offices, and the private pa- 
pers of such notable political figures as Glad- 
stone and Edmund Burke. 

Miss Fisher taught English in Lorain, Ohio, 
and in Manassas, Va., and worked for two years 
at the YWCA in New York City. She studied 
at the London School of Economics 1920-22, 
and then began her research career with Car- 
negie Institution in London, making transcripts 
of historical papers under the direction of the 
late Dr. John Franklin Jameson, one of the 
founders of the American Historical Association 
and the co-founder and first editor of the Amer- 
ican Historical Review. 

In 1927 she succeeded to Jameson’s position 
and continued in this until 1940 when the bomb- 
ing of London forced her to return to Washing- 
ton to work on the organization of the manu- 
scripts that she helped to procure. In 1949 she 
returned to England to carry on the research 
for the next four years. From 1952 until her 
retirement in 1956 Miss Fisher was engaged in 
preparing calendars and guides to manuscript 
accessions received through “Project A” and the 
Wilbur fund. Under her direction from 1927- 
52 some 100,000 photostated and microfilmed 
manuscripts were returned to the U.S. each 
year. 

Miss Fisher and William Lloyd Fox edited 
a collection of historical essays, J. Franklin 
Jameson: A Tribute, in 1966. 

She was born Mar. 15, 1886, in Lorain. Her 
father, David Crockett Fisher, attended the 
Academy 1871-77. 


1907 


MaRrIAN E. Comincs, Jan. 10 in Phoenix, Ariz. 
She was born Dec. 14, 1886. Her father, Wil- 
liam R., distinguished school superintendent 
newspaper editor and state assemblyman, re- 
ceived an honorary A.M. from Oberlin in 1886. 
Her mother, Loretta Kennedy Comings, at- 
tended Oberlin 1873-77. 


Miss Comings studied at the Conservatory 
1898-99 and at the College 1903-05. From 1930 
until her retirement in 1947 she was a fine arts 
librarian at Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh. 

Having received a certificate in library sci- 
ence from Western Reserve in 1906, she worked 
as a librarian in Norwalk, Massillon and Elyria, 
Ohio, 1906-15. Miss Comings was acting li- 
brarian at the Cleveland Museum of Art 1915- 
20 and she returned to Cleveland in 1929 to 
work at the Hough branch of the Cleveland 
Public Library for a year. From 1920-27 she 
was head librarian at Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture, Chicago Art Institute, and then art 
reference librarian at U. of Pittsburgh 1927- 
ae 

In 1947 Miss Comings moved to Phoenix to 
live with her sister, Josephine, 04, and her 
husband, Jay Egbert, and pursued an active 
retirement. She held various part-time jobs as 
cataloger and wrote a weekly art feature col- 
umn, “Art in Our Valley,” for the Phoenix Gaz- 
ette 1950-55. She was quite interested in the 
development of the Art Center of Phoenix, 
served as volunteer librarian and cataloger at 
the Phoenix Art Museum, and was a member 
of the Arizona Artist’s Guild and the collectors 
group of the Phoenix Fine Arts Association. 


1908 


GENEVIEVE Topp WERTHEM, Oct. 14, 1974. She 
was a piano teacher for more than 65 years 
after receiving both the A.B. (Latin) and Mus.B. 
and becoming a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mrs. Wertheim taught privately in Chicago 
from 1914 to 1937 and for many years was a 
faculty member of the Chicago Conservatory 
where she received the Mus.M. cum laude in 
1933. She also taught privately in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Hoodsport, Wash., Rochester, N.Y., 
Long Beach, Calif., and in Maine and Florida. 
She taught at schools and music institutes in 
Key West, Clinton, Ky., Berwyn, IIl., Memphis, 
Tenn., Harvey, Ill., and Compton, Calif. She 
also taught English at a high school in Lambert, 
Mont., and at Clinton College in Kentucky. 

She was born Dec. 31, 1884, in Penn Yan, 
N.Y., and was married to William B. Borgers 
in 1911. He died in 1945. In 1960 she was 
married to Edward L. Wertheim, ‘07. He died 
in 1965. 

Mrs. Wertheim leaves son Ernest ‘Borgers, "49, 
and stepson Donald Wertheim. 


1909 


Laura VAN CLEVE Morais, Dec. 7, 1974, in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., after several years of ill health. 
She was born July 15, 1886, in Troy, Ohio. Prior 
to her marriage in 1911 to Stanley Morris, ’09, 
she taught school for two years. 

A member of the AAUW since 1909, Mrs. 
Morris was the first president of the Kalamazoo 
branch in 1925 and was a former secretary of 
the Michigan AAUW. In 1963 she-was honored 
by the Kalamazoo branch with a fellowship for 
advanced study presented in her name to a can- 
didate selected by the national AAUW. She 
was active in the Kalamazoo Council of Social 
Agencies, the American Red Cross, and a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church whose 
centennial history she compiled in 1935. In 
1950 she was named “Mother of the Year” by 
the Council of Church Women. 

Her husband died in 1955. She leaves three 
children, David, 34, Jane Scheidewind and Van 
Cleve, °43. 
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1912 

LE eee 
AticE CowLEs FaircuiLp REYNOLDs, Jan. | at Ken- 
dal-at-Longwood, Kennett Square, Pa., where 
she lived with her sisters, Dorothy Fairchild 
Graham, ‘10, and the late Mildred Fairchild 
Woodbury, '16, after they had moved from Bryn 
Mawr. She was born Oct. 16, 1890, in Tabor, 
Iowa, the daughter of James Thome, ’83, and 
Emma Dickinson Fairchild, who attended the 
College and the Conservatory 1884-86. James 
Harris Fairchild, president of Oberlin 1868- 
1889, was her grandfather. 

After graduation from Oberlin, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds studied at Columbia, receiving the S.B. 
in 1913 and the A.M. in 1919. Her teaching 
career was spent at Watertown, N.Y., in Exten- 
sion Service from Cornell; at the College for 
Women, Denton, Texas; Rockford College, Ili- 
nois, and Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. 

Marriage in 1929 interrupted a_ full-time 
teaching career, but permitted the continuation 
of interests in nature, home management and 
community affairs. After her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Reynolds served as a park naturalist in 
the Metropolilan Park organization, Columbus, 
Ohio. In these activities she was responsible 
for the formation and direction of various gar- 
den clubs, and received recognition in the form 
of attendance at Audubon Camp in Maine. 

A daughter, Mary Reynolds Ebert, and a son, 
James A. Reynolds, survive in addition to her 
sister. Also, there are six grandsons and two 
great-grandsons. 


1913 


RayMonp C. Mo ey, A.M., Feb. 18 at Phoenix, 
Ariz., after a long illness. He was assistant sec- 
retary of state under F. D. Roosevelt and the 
first member and chief recruiter of the “brain 
trust” of advisors on economic and public pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Moley, a native of Berea, Ohio, received 
the Ph.B. from Baldwin Wallace in 1906 and 
the Ph.D. from Columbia in 1918 where he was 
a professor of public law for many years. He 
was editor of Newsweek for 30 years and in 
1969 he retired as a syndicated columnist. 

At a meeting of the Ohio Society in the fall 
of 1933 at which Mr. Moley was the principal 
speaker, he was introduced as a “man who had 
stood before kings and presidents.” He replied, 
“The greatest king that I ever stood before was 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College.” 

Mr. Moley leaves his wife, the former Frances 
Hebard, and three children. 


1915 


Ray W. Haztett, Nov. 11, 1974, at his home 
in Warsaw, N.Y. He was dean of Houghton 
(N.Y.) College from 1938 until 1942, when he 
became chairman of the English department, 
a position he maintained until his retirement 
in 1957. At that time he was awarded emeritus 
status and the Litt.D. Thereafter he occasional- 
ly taught at Houghton, as well as at Geneseo 
(N.Y.) State Teachers College (1961-62), and 
on the high school level. 

Mr. Hazlett was born March 4, 1892, in Angel- 
ica, N.Y. He received the M.A. from Oberlin 
in 1916, and he and Emma Frances McCord 
were married in 1923. : 

Early in his career, Mr. Hazlett taught En- 
glish at Syracuse U. and he was head of the 
English department at Houghton from 1923 to 
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1926, leaving there to become an assistant pro- 
fessor at Long Island U. until 1938. 

The Hazletts had six children and 23 grand- 
children. After Mr. Hazlett’s retirement, he and 
his wife made a 4,200-mile camping tour of 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada, and Mr. 
Hazlett continued playing in the first violin sec- 
tion of the Genesee Symphony at Batavia, N.Y. 
The Hazletts also had charge of Alumni Hall 
at Chautauqua Lake, N.Y. 


1916 


Robert O. Smitu, Feb. 16 at Winter Haven, Fla. 
He was born Aug. 6, 1893, and served overseas 
in World War I as an officer with the 332nd 
Infantry Regiment. 

Mr. Smith was a former assistant cashier at 
Central National Bank, Cleveland, and was as- 
sociated with Cleveland banks for 40 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1958. He was past presi- 
dent of the Safe Deposit Association and of 
the Cleveland Auditors Association. 

After moving to Florida, he worked for 15 
years at Jefferson National Bank in Miami Beach 
from which he retired in 1973. He was active 
in American Legion and in Masonic and Shrine 
organizations. 

He leaves his wife, Louise, and two daugh- 
ters. 


MILpRED FAIRCHILD Woopsury, Feb. 9 at Kendal- 
at-Longwood, Kennett Square, Pa. She was 
known internationally as a welfare worker and 
labor economist. Mrs. Woodbury was born 
April 30, 1894, in Tabor, Iowa, the daughter 
of James Thome (83) and Emma Dickinson 
Fairchild, ’84-86. James Harris Fairchild, presi- 
dent of Oberlin 1868-1889, was her grandfather. 
One sister, Dorothy Fairchild Graham, ’10, sur- 
vives. Memorial services were held at the Pres- 
byterian Church in Bryn Mawr on Feb. 14. 

Mrs. Woodbury had worked most of her life 
to help develop better working conditions for 
women and youth. She was chief of section 
on Women’s Work and Protection of Young 
Workers at the International Labor Office, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, from 1947-54. She was the 
wife of the late Robert Morse Woodbury, noted 
economist and chief statistician at the Interna- 
tional Labor Office for many years. 

After completing study for the A.M. at Ober- 
lin in 1925, Mrs. Woodbury continued graduate 
study at Bryn Mawr, receiving the Ph.D. in 1929; 
beginning as a teacher in 1927 a position which 
she held until 1947. Further graduate study 
during this period included London School of 
Economics, 1928, and as a research fellow in 
the U.S.S.R. at the American-Russian Institute 
in 1929. After 1936 she also served as director 
of the Graduate Department of Social Economy 
at Bryn Mawr. During this period she was a 
member of the boards of the State Advisory 
Council to the Pennsylvania Department of La- 
bor and Industry, the Pennsylvania Public Ed- 
ucation and Child Labor Association, Public 
Charities Association, and the Philadelphia War 
Manpower Commission. 

In recent years, Mrs. Woodbury served wide- 
ly as a consultant in child welfare and youth 
employment with the National Children’s La- 
bor Committee, Citizen’s Association for Health 
and Welfare, Technical Advisory Committee 
on Assistance Standards to the Department of 
Public Assistance, and other organizations in 
related fields. 

Among her writings are “The Needs of Chil- 
dren of the World” and a volume co-authored 
with Dr. Susan Kingsbury. 


1917 


PaNsy BIEDERMANN CoLLins, Dec. 12, 1974, at 
Danville, Ill. She attended the College 1913- 
15. Her husband, Irvin B., 16, died in 1966. 


Rex W. Mowry, January 1975 at Meshoppen, 
Pa., where he lived for many years. He at- 
tended the College 1913-14. 


1919 


Marcaret Evans WHITTAKER, Jan. 23 at Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. She was born in Wellston, Ohio, 
and studied at the Conservatory 1915-17. She 
also attended the Chicago Conservatory and 
studied piano under M. Levi at the Paris Conser- 
vatory. She leaves her husband, Dr. Alfred 
H., five children and four grandchildren. 


1922 


Dorotuy LEE Mack, Dec. 7, 1974. She was born 
in Pittsburgh, April 22, 1900, and was married 
to Guilford L. Mack in 1932. 

From 1931 to 1934, Mrs. Mack was associated 
with the bacteriology department of the N.Y. 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N.Y. In 1932, she and G. J. Hucker published 
a research paper on the use of certain dyes 
in the treatment of mastitis. Later Mrs. Mack 
and her husband, now a retired research chem- 
ist, wrote “Methods of Measuring Contact An- 
gles” for the Journal of Physical Chemistry. 

In the 1920’s Mrs. Mack worked in the path- 
ology department at Lakeside Hospital in 
Cleveland and then had charge of a “laboratory 
of determinations” for a group of five physicians 
in Pittsburgh. She studied bacteriology at 
Columbia in 1926-27 and German and Russian 
at Michigan in 1938-39. 

Mrs. Mack was past president of the Geneva 
Women’s Club and former corresponding secre- 
tary of the Geneva College Club, the Geneva 
Consumer's Cooperative and the Geneva Free 
Library Board. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves chil- 
dren Dorothy Lambert, 57, and Guilford L. Jr. 


HELEN FREUN WorRELL, May 17, 1974, in Min- 
neapolis. She attended the Conservatory 
1918-19. She leaves her husband, Harold J., 
and two children. 


1924 


GENEVA FRYE Horky, Oct. 14, 1974, at Reno, 
Nev., of a stroke. She studied at the Conserva- 
tory 1920-23. She leaves her husband, Chenek 
V., ‘26, to whom she was married in 1924. 


FLORENCE ALDRICH WOOLKET, Oct. 15, 1974, at 
College Station, Tex., her residence for many 
years. She taught physical education at the Cin- 
cinnati YWCA prior to her marriage in 1926. 
Her husband, Joseph, '24, survives. Mrs. Wool- 
ket was born in Ashtabula, Ohio, Sept. 30, 
1899. Her father, the late Daniel B. Aldrich, 
studied at the Academy 1885-87. 


1925 


Marion W. LAMPMAN, Dec. 16, 1974, at the U. 
of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor. She was an 
art and English teacher at South High School 
in Grosse Pointe, Mich., from 1937 until her 
retirement in 1968. Earlier, she taught for seven 
years in Great Falls, Mont. She also taught 
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at public schools in Lake Linden, Mich., and 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

Miss Lampman was a graduate of the Parsons 
School of Design in New York and she also 
studied in Paris and Italy. She was a member 
of the Detroit Society of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, Michigan Potters Association, the Na- 
tional Committee on Art Education of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and the Founders Society 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts. _ 

Miss Lampman was born Feb. 6, 1903, in 
Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. Her parents were 
Charles G. and Eva Rheinfrank (’91) Lampman. 
Her brother, Henry D., '28, died in 1972. She 
leaves a niece and two nephews. 


LauRA SCHWAHN WILLIAMS, Dec. 8, 1974, of a 
heart attack. She resided in Crete, Ill. Her 
husband, Lewis R., is retired from Swift and 
20. 


1926 


ELLWoop Scotr Harrar, Feb. 5 at University 
Hospital, Durham, N.C. He was born Jan. 18, 
1905, in Pittsburgh. After attending Oberlin 
two years, he transferred to New York State 
College of Forestry where he received the B.S., 
M.S. and Ph.D. 

Mr. Harrar taught at U. of Seattle 1928-1936 
and then became an associate professor at Duke. 
In 1942 he went on leave as consultant to the 
chief engineer at Curtiss-Wright Aircraft Divi- 
sion (Louisville, Ky.). In 1945 he returned to 
Duke and taught wood technology until 1957 
when he was named dean of forestry, a position 
he held until his retirement in 1974. 

Mr. Harrar wrote many books on dendrology, 
wood technology and forest products including 
eight volumes of Hough’s Encyclopedia and 
numerous articles for Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He was an advisory editor for Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

In 1961 he received an honorary Sc.D. from 
Syracuse and he recently received an honorary 
distinguished professor's chair at Duke. 

Mr. Harrar was on President Eisenhower's 
Bipartisan Committee for Increased Agricul- 
tural Products and on the North Carolina gover- 
nor’s advisory committee for forestry. He was 
a member of Sigma Xi, a Fellow and former 
secretary-treasurer of the Society of American 
Foresters, and a former board member and past 
president of Forest Products Research Society. 

He leaves his wife (Marion Green, (26) whom 
he married in 1927, daughters H. Joanne, 57, 
and Carolyn, ’62, a sister, Mrs. A. J. Filmer, 
and a brother, J. George, '28. 


1931 


Cuarves C. Mitter, a former executive of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association and a one- 
time White House correspondent, Dec. 30 in 
Sacramento, Calif. after an illness of more than 
a year. 

Until his retirement in 1972, when he moved 
to California, Mr. Miller was secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer of RMA. 

He left the newspaper business in 1945 to 
open a public relations office and work as a 
legislative representative for the rubber manu- 
facturers. Before that he was city editor of 
the Akron Beacon Journal and Washington 
correspondent for the Knight Newspapers. He 
began his newspaper career with the Conneaut 
(Ohio) Herald and later joined the Akron 
Times-Press, which was acquired by the Beacon 
Journal in 1938. While at Oberlin he was man- 
aging editor of the Review. 
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An avid fisherman, he requested that his ashes 
be distributed over a trout stream. 

He leaves his wife, Grace; daughter Judith 
Oelzzing, two grandsons, three brothers and 
a sister. 


Guiapys V. Smpson, k, Jan. 23 at the home of 
her daughter in Lakeland, Fla. Mrs. Simpson 
was a teacher in the Oberlin Public Schools 
for 27 years and a substitute teacher in the Elyria 
(Ohio) public schools after her retirement in 
1959. From 1934 to 1958 she was critic for 
the Oberlin College department of education, 
training college seniors majoring in primary ed- 
ucation. 

She taught during the summer session of 1961 
at the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

Mrs. Simpson was a graduate of Chicago 
Teachers College and Russell School of Music 
and she received the B.S. from Kent State. While 
in Chicago, she helped establish the first lunch 
program in the schools. 

Mrs. Simpson had made written contributions 
to World Book publications, Childhood Educa- 
tion and various school magazines in Ohio. 

She was born in Chicago Jan. 26, 1893, and 
was married to James Herbert Simpson in 1919. 
He died in 1967. 

Mrs. Simpson leaves son James Jr., daughters 
Shirley Jerauld, 42, with whom she made her 
home, Helen Zorn, 44, and Virginia Ruth, 11 
grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 


1932 


JoHN B. HENDERSON, t, in Norfolk, Va. where 
he was a minister for 31 years and a professor 
of social studies. 

The Rev. Mr. Henderson was an advocate 
of the union of 131 Southern congregations — 
both black and white — with the American 
Baptists. He described the 1971 grouping, 
numbering 1.5 million, as the “first thoroughly 
integrated Baptist organization to encompass 
the South.” 

He received the A.B. in 1930 from Virginia 
Union University and the A.M. from Hampton 
Institute in 1941. 

In addition to his pastorate at the Bank Street 
Memorial Baptist Church in Norfolk, Mr. Hen- 
derson was a professor at Norfolk State College 
and had taught in Virginia public schools and 
at Norfolk Polytechnic College. 

He was a Virginia Union trustee and a mem- 
ber of many civic and denominational organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Henderson was born May 6, 1908, in 
Newport News, Va. He married Lillian Dun- 
gee Sept. 3, 1930, in Frederick, Md.. 

He leaves his wife, a foster daughter, two 
sisters and a brother. 


1933 


FLORENCE MATERSE Ry An, Dec. 22, 1974, in Clear- 
water, Fla. In 1971 she was appointed admin- 
istrator of Family Planning for Pinella County 
Health Department and from 1968-70 she was 
associate coordinator of the Mental Health 
Council and social services director of Retire- 
ment Village. 

Mrs. Ryan was born April 19, 1910, in Cleve- 
land. She was a group worker for the Cleve- 
land YWCA and received the M.A. in social 
service from Western Reserve in 1939, After 
four years as a group worker for the YWCA 
in New Britain, Conn., she became a commun- 
ity organization field worker with the Connecti- 
cut Department of Education, and in 1945 assis- 


tant director of the Union Settlement in Hart- 
ford. 

She returned to Cleveland in 1946 and was 
field worker for the Welfare Council and exec- 
utive secretary of the West Side Civic Council 
for five years. She was married to Wallace 
Ryan in 1951. 

After moving to Lakeland, Fla., Mrs. Ryan 
taught elementary school until 1957 when she 
resumed her career as a social worker with the 
Pinellas County Board of Instruction for nine 
years. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Ryan leaves 
two stepsons and eight grandchildren. 


1939 


E. JEAN Barnes, Aug. 5, 1974, after a fall at 
her home. 

She was an elementary teacher in Lancaster, 
Pa., and had taught at other schools in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. In 1949-50 she taught at 
the U.S. Dependents’ School in Nurnberg, Ger- 
many. 

Miss Barnes received the B.S. in Ed. from 
State Teachers College in Millersville, Pa., in 
1939, and the M.S. in Ed. from Penn. in 1943. 
From 1955 to 1958 she was secretary and a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Southeastern 
States Conference of Christian Schools. 

She was born July 21, 1917, in Media, Pa. 
She leaves her mother in Lancaster. 


CHARLES FE. BusserT, Oct. 7, 1974, in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he was vacationing. He was 
a resident of Schenectady, N.Y. 

Mr. Bussert was born in Forsyth, Mont., Sept. 
21,1917. He played varsity baseball at Oberlin 
and majored in history. After graduation he 
became a research engineer for Armco Steel 
Corp. until 1952 when he became supervisor 
of the metallurgy department and then plant 
superintendent for National Lead of Ohio at 
Cincinnati. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marjorie Glenn 
whom he married in 1943, and three sons. 


1943 


SHERWOOD PAULIN, Nov. 26, 1974, in Palo Alto, 
Calif. He was a general contractor and home 
builder for 20 years and operated his own firm, 
Woody Paulin — Builder, from 1958 to 1964, 
specializing in homes, apartments and light 
commercial structures. While at Oberlin he 
was known as “Sherry.” 

For two years he was an estimator with a 
San Jose building firm, then in 1967 he, his wife 
and their three sons went to British Honduras, 
where Mr. Paulin became director of the Peace 
Corps. He directed a small program emphasiz- 
ing education and rice agriculture, as well as 
a small construction project which concentrated 
mainly on water systems for villages, bush hos- 
pitals and schools. Later he became Peace 
Corps deputy for Sierra Leone in West Africa, 
inaugurating a program to educate teachers 
there. 

The family returned to the U.S. in 1971, and 
Mr. Paulin began another career as a driver- 
contractor for Aero-Mayflower Transit Co. He 
had also been a lab technician and color process- 
ing analyst for Eastman Kodak Co. 

Mr. Paulin was active in Liberal Religious 
Youth, a Unitarian youth group. He was on 
the board of directors of Adlai Stevenson House 
in Palo Alto, and was active in “Project Piaxtla,” 
a medical project in western Mexico. 

He left Oberlin in 1941 to enlist in the Navy 
and he flew Marine Corps dive bombers in the 
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South Pacific. Part of the time he was based 
on Green Island, where an occupant of the 
neighboring tent was Col. Charles Lindbergh. 
After the war he graduated from Stanford. 

Mr. Paulin was born Aug. 12, 192] in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He married Joan Manning Dec. 13, 
1953. 

He leaves his wife, sons Jack, Andrew, and 
Ted, all Palo Alto, and his mother. 


V-12 


PauL GitL, November 1974. He was born Nov. 
11, 1925, in Pittsburgh, Pa. He made his home 
in San Jose, Calif., and leaves his wife, Jessica. 


1946 


RuTH BALDERSON VAN DEManrk, Dec. 7, 1974, at 
Menlo Park, Calif. In 1961 she became pur- 
chasing manager of Lane Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of Sunset magazine, whose staff she 
joined in 1958 as acting director of personnel. 

Mrs. Van DeMark was born July 7, 1924, in 
Scranton, Pa. She worked as a research assis- 
tant, Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, Library of Congress, and then received 
the M.B.A. from Stanford. For eight years pri- 
or to 1961, she was a librarian associated with 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation of General 
Electric, Richland, Wash. 

She leaves her husband, Raymond. 


1949 


FRANKLIN A. Kropp, Oct. 29, 1974, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He had been executive secretary of 
the Police and Firemen’s Disability and Pension 
Fund of Ohio since its creation by the Ohio 
Legislature in 1966. 

He received his law degree from the U. of 
Michigan in 1952 and was assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Ohio until 1957 and administrative as- 
sistant for the Ohio auditor. He also had been 
legal and administrative counsel for the State 
Teachers Retirement System of Ohio. 

Mr. Kropp was born Sept. 14, 1927, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He leaves his wife (Marjorie Hull. 
49) whom he married in 1949, his mother, four 
children and two brothers. 


1956 


FRANK QO. Kiapp Jr., Feb. 9 at Tiffin (Ohio) 
Mercy Hospital of injuries suffered in a two- 
car accident near his home in Tiffin. He was 
assistant publicity director at Tiffin University. 

After receiving the M.A. from Yale in 1957, 
Mr. Klapp taught for a year at the high school 
in Milford, Conn. In 1959 he joined the Heidel- 
berg College faculty as assistant professor of 
English for five years. After teaching at Lorain 
County Community College 1966-67, Mr. Klapp 
taught for an additional three years at Heidel- 
berg. He also taught for two years at Ohio 
State where he worked toward his Ph.D. and 
at the Lima branch of OSU for one year. 

He was born in Kenton, Ohio, July 1, 1934. 
His parents, Frank O. and Florence Reed Klapp 
of Tiffin, survive. He also leaves a brother and 
a sister. 
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Epwarp P. SARACENI, Sept. 8, 1974. 
born in Niagara Falls, N.Y., April 19, 1945. 
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JAN HEININGER is a counselor at an abortion 
clinic in New York City and plans to begin 
work toward a Ph.D. in history in the fall. She 
spent New Year’s Eve in Chicago with Bm Ki- 
LORAN, Carnot MatTLack, Larry Goldman and Joe 
Rouse, both ‘73. During three weeks of travel 
in the Midwest, she also saw PAMELA RISELY 
Saltes, Steve Bain and Diane McGuire, both 
‘73, and Dean Graham, ’72. 

Hotty KEMPNER and Warren White, '73, are 

married and Holly is retaining her maiden 
name. Address: 60 Plumtree Rd., Sunderland, 
Mass. 01375. 
Grp OTTEN and LinpA DECELLEs were married 
Feb. 15 at Bond Chapel, Univ. of Chicago. 
Oberlinians attending were JIM _ EISENSTEIN, 
Cuuck ETTELSON, Carnot HALLow!Tz, Tep HEAv- 
ENRICH, ANNE JONES, DEBBI LAMBERT, SANDY 
MATTINGLY, RicH Monterosso and Gary Gold- 
berg, ‘73. Gib and Linda are living at 5480 
S. Cornell, #107, Chicago, Ill. 60615. 

STEVE SAMUELS has been studying medicine 
at the Univ. of Louvain in Brussels since Sep- 
tember after studying all summer to prepare 
for the entrance exams. He is an alumni admis- 
sions rep and also is willing to help any Oberlin- 
ian who is interested in attending a medical 
school in Belgium. Address: Veranda B.P. 4509, 
Avenue E. Mounier, 1200 Brussels, Belgium. 
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SusAN AGATE is teaching in Chicago at an alter- 
native school for children aged 5-9. 

REBECCA ARMSTRONG has moved to New York 
and is now working in the library at CCNY. 
As soon as she is eligible for in-state tuition, 
Becca plans to study for a nursing degree with 
special training as a midwife. She continues 
to do woodworking, but only as a hobby — 
“it’s a little too solitary an activity to take up 
all my time.” Address: 299 Riverside Dr., #2A, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 

JOHANNA ARNOLD has moved to 235 West 
102nd., #61, New York, N.Y. 10025. She has 


a job with Steve Reich and Musicians for a 


series of May concerts. On Feb. 19 she ap- 
peared with the Performer’s Committee for 
20th Century Music at Columbia and will be 
doing a concert with the Contemporary Cham- 
ber Ensemble May 1. Johanna is living with 
Pat Schrade, ’70, and asks any Oberlinians in- 
terested in spending the summer in New York 
and sharing the apartment to contact her. She 
is “amazed that to date not one day has gone 
by without seeing at least one Oberlin person.” 

LaurA ASHKIN and Chris Stanton, 71, were 
married Dec. 29 on the beach at Malibu, Calif. 
Performing the ceremony was the Rev. Howard 
E. Stanton, '43, and doing readings, etc., were 
Alison Stanton, "43, Greg Stanton, 69, Mary 
Ellen Munsche Stanton, ’68, and Tim STANTON. 
Music was performed by Eric Epstein, 71, on 
the guitar. Coming in at the last minute via 
bus from Durham, N.H., was Bruce Pritchard, 
‘74. Laura and Chris had a one-week honey- 
moon, cross-country skiing at 10,000 feet in the 
Sierras, staying at Rock Creek Lodge near the 
John Muir Wilderness Area and Little Lakes 
Valley. Laura, who is keeping her maiden 
name, is an assistant social worker and inter- 
preter for recently arrived Soviet Jewish immi- 
grants sponsored by the Jewish Federation of 
Greater Los Angeles. Chris is a fourth-year 
medical student at Southern Cal and is to re- 
ceive his M.D. in June. Address: 427 Mavis 
Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 90065. Phone: 213- 
223-8632. 


Dean Kramer, 73, winner of the $1,000 
first prize in the First Frederic Chopin 
National Piano Competition in Miami, 
Fla., accepts the award from Blanka Ro- 
senstiel, chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Polish Culture, co-sponsor of the 
competition with the U. of Miami School 
of Music. Dean will compete at the Ninth 
International Chopin competition in War- 
saw in October. He also will make a 
1975-76 guest appearance with the Greater 
Miami Philharmonic. He has a fellowship 


at the U. of Texas, where he has studied 
two years with John Perry. U. of Miami 
Photo. 


JouN A. BALDWIN is working toward the M. 
Div. at the Episcopal Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and doing field work as a chap- 
lain at the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal in Boston. 

Amy Berk is living in Hyde Park in Chicago 
and teaching science at a private elementary 
school. She has almost finished her M.A.T. 
work at the U. of Chicago and is active with 
Hillel, “running Friday night dinners again!” 
She has tentative plans to stay another year. 

SHONTI ELDER is working on a documentary 
film about a palace reconstruction in Nepal led 
by UNESCO. Last summer she and her family 
“hiked in Nepal to the base of Mt. Everest, 
which was exciting and exhausting.” Asa grad- 
uate assistant last semester, she taught freshmen 
basic communication. New address: 37 Jewett 
St., Newton, Mass. 02158. 

L. Sue Greer has begun work as a graduate 
assistant at the U. of Kentucky and is studying 
toward the Ed.D. Address: Dept. of Higher 
and Adult Education, 111 Dickey Hall, U. of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 40506. Phone: 606- 
258-2929 (office). 


POSITION OPEN 


Assistant Executive Director, 

Oberlin Alumni Association 

The incumbent will have general re- 
sponsibility for strengthening area 
alumni organizations by the promo- 
tion of specific Alumni Association 
programs (Admissions Representa- 
tive, Career Counseling, Extended 
Education, Field Study); facilitating 
class organization and activities; serv- 
ing as a liaison between the Alumni 
Board and the student body, espe- 
cially the senior class; furthering 
alumni understanding of and support 
for College programs. 

Qualifications: Bachelor’s degree 
from Oberlin; ability to communicate 
effectively, in speech and in writing, 
with a variety of constituencies and 
the ability to work well with volun- 
teers of all ages; ability to assume au- 
tonomy in designing and executing 
projects; a. flexible schedule that will 
permit travel and weekend duties. Al- 
so desired: knowledge of Oberlin’s his- 
tory; familiarity with recent campus 
developments and a willingness to as- 
sume a two-year commitment to the 
position. 

Submit resume and/or dossier by 
May 1, 1975, to John H. Purves, Alumni 
Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. The position is to be filled 
by June 1 or July 1, 1975. 

Salary range: $8,000 to $9,000 de- 
pending upon experience and qualifi- 
cations. For further information 
write or call John H. Purves, 216/774- 
1221, exta22io. 

Affirmative Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer 
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Gary Keeper has moved to “a terrific new 
apartment, complete with 35-foot terrace, fire- 
place, washer/dryer and central vacuuming. 
He has been in the final weeks as assistant to 
the director of a new Broadway comedy, “The 
Ritz” by Terrence McNally. “I’m in love, and 
I'm managing to keep afloat. What more could 
one ask for in these days of stagflation?” Ad- 
dress: 36 E. 3rd, New York, N.Y. 10003, phone 
(212) 260-0303. 

WituiaM A. SmitTH and Claudia Johnson, '75, 
are living in Berkeley and working with Curt 
Siddall, "74, in a small bakery which specializes 
in hand-rolled bagels. Address: Brothers Ba- 
gels, 1281 Gilman St., Berkeley, Calif. 94700. 
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Eric ARBITER is now associate principal bas- 
soon in the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 

SUZANNE BERNSTEIN has left her classical music 
management position in New York to work part 
time for Harrison/Parrott Ltd., London, in the 
same vocation, and to sing in a pub in Chelsea. 
She is staying at the London Musical Club which 
offers “fairly inexpensive weekly accommoda- 
tions with pianos in most rooms, three meals 
a day and a membership of young musicians 
(both classical and pop) from all over the 
world.” New address: London Musical Club, 
21, Holland Park, London W. 11 3TE, England. 

STEPHEN and Maura (SALTZMAN) CHATMAN 
are parents of Rachel Faye, born Dec. 20, 1974. 
They are living in Cologne, where Maura is 
teaching piano privately and Steve is studying 
with Karlheinz Stockhausen on a Fulbright- 
Hayes grant. Both are performing members 
of the Sense II Ensemble. Last April, Steve 
won a BMI prize in composition and last fall 
two of his works were published by Etoile Pub- 
lications and Editions Jobert. Address: 5 Koln 
80 — Dunnwald, Von Diergardt Str. 35, Co- 
logne, West Germany. 

Paut DremMMerR and Pam Smith (Bowling 
Green 73) were married last August in Green- 
field, Ohio. They are living in Massillon, Ohio, 
and Paul is working with his father (Delbert, 
49) at Demmer Hardware. Address: 304 Lorin 
Place S.W., Massillon 44646. 

Tricia Domres, a third-year medical student 
at the U. of Pennsylvania, spent October and 
November 1974 as an exchange medical student 
in a municipal charity hospital in Bombay. In 
December she traveled in India, visiting Ma- 
hema Devadoss, former Asia House director, 
in Madras. Also visiting the Devadosses was 
Geoff De Graff, "71, on his way back to the 
U.S. after two years as a Shansi rep in Thailand. 

STEVEN GOLDSTEIN is a third-year law student 
at Case Western Reserve. Address: 11027 Mag- 
nolia Dr., Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 

Betsy R. LAwRENCE received the MSW from 
U. of Michigan last May and is now working 
at the United Counseling Service in Bennington, 
Vt. She does out-patient counseling of children 
and families at the community mental health 
center. 

Davin Mucumore is studying and teaching 
astronomy at the U. of Washington. 

ELIzABETH L. MesH and David G. Meade were 
married Sept. 7, 1974, in Massachusetts. They 
are to graduate from Gordon-Conwell Theo- 
logical Seminary in May and plan to move to 
western Pennsylvania, where David will have 
a Methodist pastorate. 

RUTH SPENCER and Demries Constant Jr. were 
married Dec. 28 in Cleveland. Ruth is com- 
pleting her final year of the master’s program 
in social work at Case Western Reserve and 


her husband is a truck driver for United Parcel 


Service. Oberlinians at the wedding were 
SHARON (NELSON) and Joel LeGall, 73, Carolyn 
Wilkins, "73, David Ackerman, ’74, and DIANA 
Stork. Pat Connors, 49, was pianist. 

Dave TEMPEST is in the M.A. “exercise physi- 
ology” program at Ball State. 
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ELIZABETH Burr is attending the U. of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill pursuing the M.A. in 
classics; her major is Greek. Thesis writing is 
planned for the summer while husband Michael 
Coogan is away in Israel with the Hesi expedi- 
tion. Address: 14 Cedar Court, 600 N. Greens- 
boro St., Carrboro, N.C. 27510. 

JoAN Ganz Cooney, h, has been elected a di- 
rector of Zerox Corp. 

GeorF De GrarFF returned to Oberlin in Febru- 
ary after two years as a Shansi Rep in Thailand. 
He is completing a major im religion after ma- 
joring originally in history. Address: Box 115, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

Davin Dickinson and Mary F'IscHER were mar- 
ried in August 1974. Both completed work on 
the M.A. in elementary education at Temple. 
For the past three years Mary has been a learn- 
ing specialist at Lore Rasmussen School. Cur- 
rently she is running a learning center in a public 
school in West Philadelphia and specializing in 
math instruction. Dave has taught at Durham 
School, an “open classroom” school in Philadel- 
phia, and sixth grade at Miquon School. This 
year he is teaching fifth grade in southwest 
Philadelphia. 

MARIAN Haun received first place honors and 
a prize of $800 in the North Carolina Sym- 
phony’s 1975 Young Artist Competition. She 
won the piano division with Brahms Piano Con- 
certo No. 1. Marian is continuing her studies 
at Juilliard. 

Jor Lee, assistant librarian at Lake Forest 
College, recently published a brief paper on 
a 16th century Italian printer’s device in the 
January 1975 issue of The Library Quarterly, 
published by the U. of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School. The paper discusses the distin- 
guishing marks or devices used by each member 
of the Scotto family, a large and active printing 
family in Venice, to identify his work. 
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BARBARA Coss is enrolled in the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in developmental-personality-social 
psychology atthe U. of Oregon. She is working 
half time at Oregon Research Institute as a re- 
search assistant to Sarah Lichtenstein. 

Ros Fosnay is working on the Ph.D. in audio- 
visual education-instructional development at 
Indiana U. He is also active with the local 
amateur radio emergency corps and reports, 
“We go wild during tornado season.” In addi- 
tion to studying for the M.S. in chemistry, his 
wife (Miriam Camp) is a research assistant in 
the chemistry department at Indiana. Rob and 
Miriam are living at 323 Campus View House, 
Bloomington, Ind., 47401, and have beds and 
sleeping bag space. 

Lt. Steve Hicks, assigned to the 54th Weather 
Reconnaissance Squadron, Andersen AFB, 
Guam, received the Air Medal for aerial 
achievement as a WC-130 Hercules pilot. Steve 
flew reconnaissance missions involving 15 ex- 
tremely hazardous penetrations into fully- 
developed typhoons which resulted in savings 
i thousands of dollars in property and countless 
ives, 
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Kort KNupson received his M.D. from Cincin- 
nati in August and is interning at Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Cincinnati, where he also plans 
to do his residency. His wife (Lou Turilli, ’71) 
studied in France last summer and is teaching 
French in junior high school and strings for 
grades 4, 5 and 6 at the Indian Hill School Dis- 
trict in Cincinnati. She travels to three different 
schools and “it’s really hectic.” She’s also study- 
ing cello at the U. of Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music with Geraldine Sutyak. Last fall the 
Knudsons were visited by Tom Sheehan, ’72, 
on his way from Africa to California. 

SusAN OWEN Bissiri is playing oboe with 
the Hollywood-Mid Wilshire Orchestra and 
between engagements she and her husband, 
Ken, are fixing up a house in Los Angeles. 

GrorcE Peters and Candace Chadwick were 
married Dec. 29, 1974, in Burnt Hills, N.Y. 
JoHN BotzAN, BARNEY LENTz, Mark and Susan 
Storck Paris attended the wedding. Having 
learned Vietnamese at the Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif., George was trained as an intelligence 
specialist at Ft. Bragg, N.C. In 1973 he left 
the Army to enroll in the Ph.D. program in 
philosophy at Ohio State where he is a teaching 
associate, a university fellow and Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow. Candy will complete the A.B. 
at SUNY Albany this summer. Address: 1612 
Highland St., Columbus, Ohio 43201, upstairs 
from JB, JOHN FLEISCHAUER and Elaine Murphy, 
ris 
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SAL BARBATANO and Carole Sagan were mar- 
ried Dec. 29 in Northbrook, Ill. Sal is with 
the law firm of Ettelson, O'Hagan, Ehrlich and 
Frankel in Chicago. His wife is a special edu- 
cation teacher in Chicago. 

SusAN Wray FIsHER is completing a master’s 
program in clinical psychology at Western Ken- 
tucky. “Iam newly divorced and enjoying life 
a great deal that way. I plan to stay in Kentucky 
to work at a community mental health center.” 

Euis GEsTEN has completed requirements for 
a Ph.D. in clinical psychology at Rochester. 
“Currently Iam employed full time by the psy- 
chology department here at Rochester with 
most of my energy tied up in the Primary Mental 
Health Project, a program based in local ele- 
mentary schools for the detection and preven- 
tion of school maladjustment.” Part-time ac- 
tivities include shared responsibility for an in- 
fant stimulation program at a Neighborhood 
Health Center. “If Rochester were in Oregon 
everything would be beautiful.” 

BeTH JOHNSON Booth has moved from New 
York to Chicago with her husband, Tom, who 
is under contract with the Opera School of Chi- 
cago in conjunction with the Lyric Opera, and 
their daughter, Cheryl, aged two. Beth taught 
at the Stecher and Horowitz School of Music 
for two years. Address: 56 W. Superior, Apt. 
2; Oak Park, Ill. 60302. r 

Mary McDonacp has been “happily at work 
in bilingual education research for Sacramento 
City Schools since last August. . 

Grecc Morton has become admissions of- 
ficer at Sanford School, Hockessin, Del. 

Dave Weaver has begun a limited legal prac- 
tice in Cincinnati. Since graduation from 
Chase Law School last June and admission to 
the Ohio Bar in November, he has been practic- 
ing law while continuing to work for Dun and 
Bradstreet. Dave and his German-born wife 
and legal secretary, Helga, are expecting their 
first child in September. They are remodeling 
their home at 10325 Cheltenham Drive, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45214. 
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". . the cohesive, flowing performances 
were beautiful and exciting.” 


Oberlin College 


CHOIR 
RECORDS 


Series B 
Conducted by Daniel Moe 


Vol. 1 (Recorded 1973) 


Os justi meditabitur ................. Bruckner 
Mawnihtat soos eco Sa Schutz 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden ........ Bach 
AVe Matin ia. oe wana Mouton 
Verbum caro factum est............. Hassler 
Lo How a Rose E’er Blooming.... Distler 
De PYOtundis (ea. Nystedt 
Jesu, as Thou Art Our Savior ...... Britten 
Psalm Concertato (Part II) .............. Moe 
Ain't Got Time to Die ............... Johnson 


Vol.2 (Recorded 1974) 


Vesperae solennes de confessore, 


Kee SOO eee ae Mozart 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ...... Sweelinck 
Make Haste, O God «.hckc.0...5: Fritschel 
Exultet Coelum Laudibus .......... Paynter 
Motet- Op. 295.No. 2 asicossiteconas Brahms 
Matona: Mia Cara wc Gectisass ctu di Lasso 
Daniel, Daniel, Servant of the 

TOTOLS oe i cin arr. Moore 


Vol.3 (Recorded 1975) 


Coronation Mass in C Major, 


KONE ee ee ie Mozart 
Diemit ranen’Saen... nis. csscsiens Schein 
Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit 

AU hee oe ORR A. cna agit Bach 
PET a aed i Gtk tome oct Ives 
CAMBY WONG otis eter Otis Fes Wood 
Prelide land: HOdIC LES cine) tac Moe 
Praise 16056 2 eau musta haw aser es Nystedt 


Mail this coupon 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 


DANIEL MOE, CONDUCTOR 


$4.00 each 


3 for $12 


Add 25 cents postage for each record 
ordered. 

Prices reduced on the following Series 
A volumes under the direction of 
Robert Fountain or Harriet Simons: 


Vol. 7 (1957) Vol. 17 (1967) 
Vol. 11 (1961) Vol. 18 (1968) 
Vol. 12 (1962) Vol. 19 (1969) 
Vol. 15 (1965) Vol. 20 (1971) 
Vol. 16 (1966) 


Write to Frank Farina, business man- 
ager, Oberlin College Choir, Conser- 
vatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 
for order form which includes prices 
and listings of the selections on these 
volumes. 


Please send me (__) Vol. 1;( ) Vol.2;( ) Vol. 3 
I enclose check for $.......... (Include $4.25 per record. Make check payable 


to Oberlin College Choir). 


(please print) 


KATHRYN WOODLE is an electron microscopist 
in a newly-opened laboratory affiliated with 
Harvard and located in the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Hospital. She is studying hereditary 
retinal degenerations. After receiving her 
M.A.T. from the U. of Chicago and teaching 
in Chicago for two years, she spent the next 
two years working near Ithaca, NY., and in 
Houston, Tex. 

LYNN ZEIGLER has become assistant director 
of chapel music at Duke and an associate in 
the department of music. She also has the title 
of chapel organist. Last summer, following 
study at Haarlem Summer Organ Academy, 
Lynn gave a recital tour through Holland and 
appeared frequently over the national network 
there. 
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Jupy HacEN has “gone out to make her for- 
tune” and can be reached at Box 6035, Merizo, 
Guam 96916. 

Davw C. IsELE’s “Notre Dame Mass” is now 
published and the “Sacred Heart Mass” will be 
in print soon. “Progation,” for sax and piano, 
has been recorded by Dennis Bamber and Wil- 
liam Cerny and is being published by Ftoile. 
David gave a faculty voice recital Feb. 6 and 
is touring with the Notre Dame Glee Club in 
California during March. They will tour Eu- 
rope in May and June. Address: 122 Foster, 
South Bend, Ind. 46617. 

JONATHAN KEssELMAN is on leave from the U. 
of British Columbia until August. He’s working 
with the economics department and Institute 
for Research on Poverty at the U. of Wisconsin. 

DonaLtp W. Kutz, t, has become pastor of 
Community Church, UCC, in Corona del Mar, 
Calif. 

ELLEN C. Moore has entered the convent of 
Descalced Carmelite Nuns in Detroit as a postu- 
lant. In December 1974, she received the 
Ph.D. in English from Wisconsin. 

DANIEL and ELLEN (GorRDON) PEARLMAN are 
moving to a house in Bethesda, Md. to accom- 
modate their larger family. They adopted 
Jamie, now a year old, last April. 
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BARBARA BowENis a research assistant at NYU 
for Project City Science, a program funded by 
NSF to improve intermediate science teaching. 
In August 1972 she received the Ph.D. in science 
education (focus on curriculum development 
and learning theory) from Cornell. She has 
worked as an electrician’s assistant and taught 
in an Ithaca day care center. “Extracurricular 
activities” are photography, Tai-Chi, Aikido 
and the Gay Academic Union. Address: 170 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 

Davw A. Cook received the M.A. in psychol- 
ogy last December from the U. of Iowa. 

Cuar_es Fercuson has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor in modem languages at Colby 
College. 

JupirH C. Forp left Senator Jackson’s Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last December to marry Kirby 
Brant, who is with the Office of Special Pro- 
grams, General Accounting Office, Washington, 
working on energy policy matters. He has the 
A.B. and J.D. from Wisconsin. 

CHRISTINA HANSEN Hofstetter and her hus- 
band, Daniel Lee, have lived in Colorado 
Springs for more than a year. Dan plays guitar 
and sings with a friend at a nightclub. Christy 
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continues to enjoy baking bread. Their family 
consists of daughter Patricia Lynn, who will 
be four in April; “one surviving cat,” and “the 
prettiest German Shepherd puppy in Colorado 
Springs.” Address: 1202 E. Las Animas, Colora- 
do Springs, Colo. 80910. 

Richard Hossy is working full time at the 
Putnam (Conn.) Public Library. He plans to 
begin study towards the M.S. in L.S. next year. 
Address: Box 207, East Woodstock, Conn. 
06244. 

James A. Lewin is temporarily back from 
Jerusalem, living in Chicago, driving a cab, 
playing saxophone and doing free-lance writ- 
ing. Address: 3546 Southport, Chicago, III. 
60613. 

Carou (MATTEsoN) and Monty Cox have their 
first child, Christopher Matteson Cox, born June 
13, 1974. “Monty coached the delivery and 
I was wide awake throughout the birth, thanks 
to Lamaze training.” Monty is a hospital chap- 
lain with the East Midtown Protestant Chap- 
laincy in Manhattan on a part-time basis and 
Carol is doing adminstration and special pro- 
grams for the Christian education department 
of Riverside Church, also part time. They 
alternate days at work, Sunday through Friday. 
Address: 31 Midland Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 
10606. 

JAN MuH_ert, A.M., has been appointed direc- 
tor of the U. of Iowa Museum of Art. She 
had been associate curator of 20th Century 
Painting and Sculpture in the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. She and Chris, A.M. ’66, have 
a son, Michael, 2 1/2. 

VINCENT SCHUMACHER left American Express 
last August after 4 1/2 years overseas duty and 
is now attending Wayne State U. in Detroit. 
Address: 5855 Fourth Ave., #12, Detroit, Mich. 
48202. _ 

GWEN SPIEGELBERG Butler and her husband, 
Clarence, are parents of Bretta Erika, bom 
Sept. 25. Gwen teaches part time at Hanover, 
N.H., High School and at Dartmouth where 
her husband is assistant professor of German. 
They traveled in Sweden last summer and are 
living in a former farmhouse built in the 1800s. 
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BarRBARA BOWMAN Pierce has become an in- 
structor for Prepared Childbirth Inc., Lorain 
County's first Lamaze group. She also is presi- 
dent of the newly-organized Lorain County af- 
filiate of the National Federation of the Blind 
and president of the Oberlin College Faculty 
Wives and Staff Club. 

Fritz and Jeanette MaraFFi have a daughter, 
Michelle Jeanette, born Jan. 30, 1974, in New 
Hartford, N.Y 

JOHN OrTNER and his wife, Jill, announce the 
birth of their first child, Eric Alan, bom Novy. 
12,1974. For the past four years John has been 
director of instrumental music at Frontier Cen- 
tral High School in Orchard Park, N.Y 

The Ortners have purchased a home in Ham- 
burg, N.Y., and will be moving April 1. Ad- 
dress: 131 South Lake, Hamburg, N.Y. 14075. 

ANNE RigceEL and Bruce P. Kelly were mar- 
ried Oct. 31 in Little Compton, R.I. Bruce jis 
completing a doctoral program in political sci- 
ence at NYU and is president of a consulting 
and contracting firm specializing in remote 
energy generation projects for international 
organizations and nation-states. 

KeN SAUNDERS, t, has returned to the full-time 
parish ministry and is serving a 100-member 
UCC congregation in Jefferson, Ohio, popula- 


tion 3,000. Since April 1973, he had been 
supervisor of Lorain County Children’s Services 
and serving a rural church while living in Ober- 
lin with his wife, Marion, and two children. 

Rosert H. SinceR has been awarded an 
$18,000 grant to study the causes of muscular 
dystrophy, by the Central Massachusetts chap- 
ter of the Muscular Dystrophy Associations of 
America. He is researcher and assistant profes- 
sor of anatomy at the U. of Massachusetts Med- 
ical Center. 


1965 


ARTHUR KINGDON has been promoted to assis- 
tant professor in sociology at Colby College. 

ROBERTA MartTIN Taussig and Frank J. Taus- 
sig, 61, have been divorced. Roberta and the 
children, Jeffrey, Elizabeth and Anne, are living 
at 1598 Villard, Eugene, Ore. 97401. She has 
a new job as a research assistant in data process- 
ing at the Center for Human Development, U. 
of Oregon, and plans to begin work on her 
masters in computer science at U. of Oregon 
next fall. Frank’s address is 1370 High, #8, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 97401. 

PETER Mounar and Tanya Atwater announce 
the birth of their son, Alyosha Christopher Mol- 
nar, Nov. 23, 1974. Weight: 3.405 kg. 

RALPH PocHopa is acting at the Hilberry Re- 
pertory Theater in Detroit. 


1964 


ALICE Fry Bauman is a housing counselor at 
the Urban League of Pittsburgh and a board 
member of the South Oakland Citizens Coun- 
cil and Neighborhood Legal Services Associa- 
tion. Her husband, Geoffrey, is a Ph.D. candi- 
date in labor history at the U. of Pittsburgh 
and a programmer consultant at American 
Hardware. Address: 322 S$. Bouquet St. (#5), 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 (Oakland). 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Name Class 
i ae Rc 
Ge ‘b's See ae Paihia 7 he 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Davip GREENBERG has joined a colleague 
U. of Pennsylvania School of Dental Medicine 
Michael Hanley, in practice at Dr. Hanley’s 
offices in Norwich, N.H. From 1971 to 1974 
Dr. Greenberg was in private practice in Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

RICHARD J. JONEs and his wife have completed 
a missionary tour in Ecuador and they have 
a new address: % Mrs. Mark J. Williams, Box 
3013, Oxford, Ala. 36201. 

JouN R. KraMer received the M.A. in psychol- 
ogy from the U. of Iowa in December. 

PORTER REMINGTON is the administrative as- 
sistant for the music department of Emory U. 
in Atlanta and associate director of music for 
St. James Methodist Church where he conducts 
five choirs. “I sometimes travel with the Emory 
Glee Club and the Women’s Chorale when they 
are on tour so perhaps I can see some friends 
when we come to ‘your’ city.” Address: P.O. 
Box 15543, Atlanta, Ga. 30333. 

Trp Stitt has been appointed adjunct lecturer 
in choral music at U. of Michigan (Dearborn) 
and is presently conducting the Choral Ensem- 
ble which performed the Vivaldi “Gloria” in 
December and will perform Fauré “Requiem” 
in April. In addition Ted has been elected to 
conduct the Michigan All-State Honors Choir 
next January. He continues to teach vocal mu- 
sic at North Farmington High School. Address: 
27400 Franklin Rd., Apt. 520, Southfield, Mich. 
48076. 

MILTON L. STEVENS jr has become the principle 
trombonist with the Denver Symphony. His 
wife (ELIZABETH Mruk) is teaching piano and 
music theory at Metropolitan State College in 
Denver and was to present a lecture-recital for 
the Denver Area Music Teachers Association 
in February. 


1962 


from 


EMANUEL (Manny) Caminis and Jeanne Mallis 
were married Feb. 15 in Baltimore. Oberlin- 
ians attending were AL LINDEMAN, HARVEY 
SINGER, BRUCE V AN WYCK, ERIK JANSEN, Jim Don- 
ovan, 61, and Charlie Adams, Daryl Stromberg, 
Charlie Wantman, all 63, Dave Dill, °63, and 
his wife, Martha, 66, and Andy (’64) and Marcie 
Zvara, 63. 

SANDY Cote Lund is assistant chief of the data 
processing division for Public Employees Re- 
tirement System in Sacramento, Calif. Her hus- 
band, Pete, 61, has been appointed to a three- 
year term as chairman of the economics depart- 
ment at Calif. State. In addition to Kirsten, 
8, and Kevin, 7, Sandy and Pete have a son 
Robert Meyer, born July 5, 1974. Address: 1301 
43rd St., Sacramento, Calif. 95819. 

LAURENCE G. LANDERS, t, is minister of church 
education at First Congregational Church, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Formerly he was at 
Flossmoor (Ill.) Community Church. 

KAREN SATHER Stahl, her husband, Fred, and 
children Ricky, 6, and Laura, 4, have moved 
from New England to Sierra Vista, Ariz. Karen 
directs a junior choir at the Lutheran church 
and Fred teaches junior high math in Huachuca 
City. Karen reports their new home has a guest 
bedroom. Address: 1173 Sahuaro Drive, Sierra 
Vista, Ariz. 85635. 

DE Oi 8 


1961 
eee oe 
4ICHARD PEKRUHN and Pauline Fisher Gildin 
were married in the Memorial Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Richard is a Clinical Fellow at 
the Harvard School of Dental Medicine and 
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doing research in dental care delivery programs 
with the Dental Care Research Foundation. He 
is also in private practice in Quincy, Mass. 
Pauline is a paralegal assistant with the Boston 
firm of Warner and Stackpole. 

Berry L. Schwimmer finished her work for 
a Ph.D. in comparative literature in 1972. She 
and Albie have just moved to 63 acres in West 
Virginia. They live in a “holler” (valley) two 
miles from anyone. They carry water from 
a spring, grind grain for bread, chop lots of 
wood, and will havea large garden in the spring. 
Betty has been playing old-time fiddle and banjo 
for several years now. She’s called “Shosh- 
anna,” Hebrew for “Rose.” Address: Box 969, 
Hinton, W. Va. 25951. 


1960 


Lucy Barpo Harms is one of the founders 
of the New York Renaissance Band, an ensem- 
ble performing music from the 14th through 
the 16th centuries on instruments of the period. 
Lucy plays the viol and her husband, Ben, plays 
a variety of percussion instruments. The group 
has recorded two records for Music Minus One. 

Lewis C. Perry associate professor of history 
at SUNY Buffalo, is one of ten American social 
science professors to be selected to spend a 
year of study at the National Humanities Insti- 
tute near Yale, beginning in September. The 
institute's aim is to improve the teaching of 
humanities at the college level. 


Trmotuy F, THomas has a grant from the 
National Research Council and a leave of ab- 
sence from the U. of Missouri, Kansas City, 
to learn how to use lasers to study the photo- 
chemistry of ions produced in a tandem mass 
spectrometer. He and his wife (Marian McCaa, 
61) live in Lexington, Mass., not far from the 
Air Force Cambridge Research Labs where Tim 
works. They expect to return to Kansas City 
in January 1976. Marian plans to continue 
working for certification to teach music, 
through correspondence courses in child psy- 
chology and educational psychology. Last 
March (1974) they flew to Philadelphia for the 
wedding of Marian’s mother, Helen Scott Hor- 
ton, 32, to Roland Eddy, and they traveled 
to Washington, D.C., to see Tim’s brother 
Brian, 63, now a lawyer with the State Depart- 
ment. 

RIcHARD TUCKER has completed a term as 
chairman of the board of trustees of Friends 
School in Detroit. He’s chairman of graduate 
programs in Area Studies at Oakland U. in Ro- 
chester, Mich., and a consultant to the Asia So- 
ciety and National Humanities Faculty, work- 
ing with school districts and curriculum devel- 
opers in the areas of Asian, African and compar- 
ative studies. 

WiLuraM M. Waite has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at the U. of Col- 
orado and is involved in research and consult- 
ing. Bill is an instrument-rated commercial 
pilot and his wife (JOANNE LIscHER) soloed in 
a Cessna 150. They were in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, when William Frederick was born Sept. 


Oberlin Summer’75 


Music in the 
Middle School 


June 30—July 4; July 7—11 

Herbert Henke, 

Richard Hanson 

Individualized instruction for 
teachers and students 

Game strategies for developing 
musicianship 

Youth choir “in residence” 

Vocal development for teachers 
and students 

Electronic music in the classroom 


Choral Workshop 


July 14—18 

Daniel Moe 

Advanced conducting techniques 
for the 20th century 

Choral Literature 


String Workshop (ASTA) 


July 28 — August 1 

Paul Rolland, Richard 

Kapuscinski, Priscilla Smith 

Professional development as 
teacher/performer 

String pedagogy 

Demonstrations, lectures, recitals 

Reading orchestra 

Opportunity to play chamber 
music 


For Further 
Information 


Write 


Herbert Henke, Chairman 
Music Education Department 
Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 774-1221 Extension 2283 


Will 
Oberlin 
SURVIVE 


without 
your gift to the 
Oberlin Annual Fund 


Yes. But survival is not the question at 
Oberlin as it is at a growing number of 
independent colleges. Oberlin has 
many more applicants than spaces. Its 
endowment is still substantial. Oberlin 
can survive a long time without alumni 
gifts. But if Oberlin is to remain a lead- 
er in higher education it must have 
your support this year and every year. 


Do you want Oberlin 
merely to survive 
or to lead? That is the 
question. Send your check 
or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


29, 1970. “He carries two passports, took his 
first airplane ride at the age of four weeks and 
now has 248 hours and 52,380 miles in his log- 
book.” Bill travels to Europe in his job and 
last summer Joanne went along. “We flew our- 
selves up and down the Rhine Valley, and over 
the Alps and Black Forest. While Bill was con- 
sulting in Munich, I raced off to Salzburg to 
see JEAN ANNE TEAL Greenshields who is singing 
opera in Linz this season, too.” Joanne has 
an M.S.E.E. now. 


1959 


GUILHERME MABUNDA was the answer to. 


Spearville, Kansas’, three-year search for a resi- 
dent physician and a drive to upgrade medical 
care. Dr. Mabunda, a native of Mozambique, 
finds Spearville “the flattest and_ friendliest 
place” he has ever seen, according to an article 
in The Kansas City Times. He formerly prac- 
ticed in New York City. 

Davin H. STANTON has moved from Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, where he was self-employed as a 
violin repairer, restorer and dealer, to Mayville, 
N.Y., where he continues in the same line of 
work. He retired as director of orchestras in 
the Sandusky, Ohio, schools. He conducted 
a string repair workshop for the Ohio String 
Teachers last October and his article, “Double 
Bass Adjustment,” appeared in the fall issue of 
The American String Teacher. 


1958 


JOHN G. Day has become state commissioner 
of insurance for Virginia. He was formerly 
deputy superintendent of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


1957 


Carot BENepicT Eva and her husband, Wil- 
liam, ‘59, are currently in Wiesbaden where Bill, 
now a USAF major, is a missile and intelligence 
specialist. While in Germany they are enjoying 
frequent visits with old roommates GrorGE and 
Dor (VAN ESELTINE) CROWL in Rammstein. 

Danie Goone’s piece, “Circular Thoughts for 
Clarinet Solo,” has been published by Theodore 
Presser Co. Since 1972 he has been director 
of the Electronic Music Studio at Livingston 
College, Rutgers. It is the main facility for 
new music at the campus. 

EsTHER GREENLEAF Murer and her husband, 
Erik, are living in Philadelphia (720 Pine St., 
Zip 19106). Their son, George Henrik, will be 
one year old in August. Esther’s translation 
of the contemporary Norwegian novel, Jens 
Bjorneboe’s “Moment of Freedom,” will be 
published by Norton in May. Erik is assistant 
professor of medicine (hematology) at Temple, 
doing research on blood platelets. 


1956 Cluster Reunion May 23-25 


Rev. FReD ZACHARIAS, t, has become pastor 
of East San Diego Christian Church. For the 
past three years he had been pastor of First 
Christian Church, Medina, Ohio. 


1955 Cluster Reunion with ’56 & 54 
$$$ 

Peter Van Wormer, husband of Joan HARGATE, 
replaced Scribner Fauver on the Elyria City 
Council when Fauver was elected to the Ohio 
House of Representatives. Peter previously 
served a four-year term but lost re-election by 
15 votes in 1973. 


1953 


JANET Easum Bay has a Rotary exchange 
daughter, Anja Forsberj, from Finland this year. 
Janet plays flute with the Northwestern Michi- 
gan Symphony Orchestra and was featured re- 
cently in the Traverse City Record-Eagle for 
her musical accomplishments. “Claiming mu- 
sic is just a hobby” Janet also plays piano, harp- 
sichord and organ and enjoys tennis, biking, 
skiing and swimming with her husband, John, 
and her children, Jim, 12, Nancy, 10, and Judy, 
ys 


1952 


Island Records has released PauL Horn’s jazz 
album, “Paul Horn — Special Edition.” In the 
album notes Paul says, “This is basically the 
philosophy of Zen; the only real thing is Now, 
the precise moment.” A Jan. 19 Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner feature discussed the balance 
between music and meditation in Paul’s work. 
He and his family are now living in Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

ELIZABETH Darrow Brownell was one of five 
persons honored last December by the Upper 
Arlington, Ohio, Rotary Club for volunteer 
community service. Liz is active in the League 
of Women Voters, has supported the public 
schools in various capacities, is vice chairman 
of the Upper Arlington Cultural Arts Commis- 
sion and on the executive committee for the 
Bicentennial. 

THEODORE L. REHL has become a professor 
at Lawrence Conservatory of Music where he 
has taught piano since 1958. 


1951 


LesLie E. Grayson has received an award from 
the Ford Foundation for the 1975-76 academic 
year at INSEAD (European Graduate In- 
stitute of Business Administration) in Fontaine- 
bleau, France. He will do research and teach- 
ing. 

Earu F. Litrte has been appointed by the 
Florida governor to the State Council for 
Teacher Education Centers. The centers are 
designed to upgrade the teaching and allied 
skills of beginning and experienced elementary 
and secondary teachers. Earl is state president 
of the Florida Vocal Association, an organiza- 
tion of junior and senior high school chorus 
directors. He is also a member of the board 
of directors of the Florida Music Educator’s 
Association. 

Jack MELick and his wife, Leslie Ann, an- 
nounce the birth of Amanda Jane, Sept. 18 in 
Dallas. Her sister, Andrea, is 4. Jack heads 
the Jack Melick Orchestra, one of the leading 
dance bands in the Southwest. 

PauL WILLEN has been promoted to senior as- 
sociate with Gruzen and Partners, New York 
and New Jersey architects, planners and engi- 
neers. Paul has been director of the firm’s urban 
design and planning division since 1968. 


1950 =. 25th Reunion May 23-25 


GrorcE WILEY has been elected chairman of 
the history department at Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania. Before joining the depart- 
ment in the fall of 1974, he was associate dean 
of the graduate school for eight years. 
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1949 


WituiaM H. Cosster has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Board of Education. 
He was appointed to the board Originally in 
1969, and subsequently won the post as a write- 
in candidate. 

DELBERT DEMMER is seeking the Republican 
nomination for mayor of Massillon, Ohio. 

ConraD HILBERRY’s poem “In This Town.” 
from his most recent book, is one of 12 chosen 
to appear each month of 1975 on the New York 
City buses. Poetry in Public Places, an educa- 
tional organization, made the selection from 
6,000 individual pages of poetry submitted by 
more than 600 poets and more than 100 books 
submitted by publishers. Conrad’s book, 
“Rust,” was published by Ohio University Press. 

Max Hopce was disability retired owing to 
back trouble after 25 years in the U.S. Foreign 
Service in September 1974. After two opera- 
tions and trying relatively easy work for nearly 
two years in Washington, he was still not getting 
better. Following a “birding-house” exploring 
trip to the Southwest, Max settled at Trek’s End, 
Groom Creek Route, Prescott, Ariz. 86301. He 
invites all Oberlinians to visit him especially 
if they share his interest in birds and nature. 
He lives alone and has plenty of room. Asked 
what he plans to “do,” as if our identity derived 
from our work, Max says he plans rather to 
“be.” Drop him a line and he will send you 
a map to find Trek’s End. 

Pec KurtH Weinberg is director of Gov. Ella 
T. Grasso’s western office in Stamford, Conn. 
She is a member of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee (27th district) and a former vice- 
chairman of the Stamford Fair Housing Com- 
mittee. She also is working toward her M.A. 
in political science at U. of Bridgeport. 


1948 


ALFRED F. Fasoa was promoted to senior clin- 
ical pharmacologist by Eli Lilly and Co. Pre- 
viously he was senior physician. 

EuceNe Kaza is now the director of instru- 
mental music at Wilson High School in Portland, 
Ore. The Oregon String Sinfonietta, which he 
directs, gave a world premier of Tomas Svo- 
boda’s piano concerto with the composer as 
soloist Nov. 17. 


1947 


Betty REIsENER Hare has been appointed co- 
ordinator of special education at Woodhaven 
Center, which provides services to the mentally 
retarded, in Philadelphia. She is also assistant 
professor of special education at Temple U. 


1946 


NaTALig HiNpERAS was guest soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in January. She has a 
return performance with the New York Philhar- 
monic next season and also plans a European 
tour for 1975-76. 


V-12 

OE —EEEEEEEEe 
Wiiarp C. Mackey Jr. has become president- 

worldwide of McCann-Erickson, Interpublic’s 

largest component. He had been chairman and 

chief executive of the Marschalk Co. 
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BAVARIAN HOLIDAY 


 doevinics, 


1-9, 1975 


Sponsored by Alumni Association of Oberlin College and by alumni organi- 
zations at other independent colleges in Ohio, this is an unregimented 8 
days and 7 nights at the village of Inzell, near Austria and Switzerland. 


Your own private, self-drive car (one per couple) furnished for trips to 
Innsbruck, Munich, Salzburg or Berchtesgaden. Optional bus tours avail- 
able. You are free to travel and do as you please. 


Chartered jet leaves Cleveland for Munich Oct. 1, returns Oct 9. All 
graduates, former students, parents of current and recent students and their 
families are welcome. 


Cost is $499 round-trip from Cleveland plus 10% service charge and air- 
port taxes of $6. Use this coupon for your reservation or write for full 
information. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


Please reserve space for me on the “BAVARIAN HOLIDAY.” 


Enclosed is my deposit of $............ ($100 per person). Please make checks payable 
to Oberlin College. The enclosed check is for myself ........ and members of my family 
(ntimberics dss ses 

Peek te eR Par ok Cake cs ein eo isso ofnice F § sit NTU ESE ) friar e em eo Wels Saket es eee 
(SPE Gh e OW) Oya Ry et RR eee en een ee re re ee eae ee ee ee 
LLY Sere ened a Ma RTA bees aR Dae ore satis see aka re 4 LE. ve steers wees 


NOTE: On receipt of your reservations you will be forwarded details on obtaining your 
passport, on what to wear, and further information on the areas to be visited. Final infor- 
mation on departure times, mailing addresses, tickets, baggage tags will be sent 2 weeks 
before departure time. 


Harvey R. Swack, director of the Cuyahoga 
Valley Park Federation, was one of the pro- 
ponents of the new Cuyahoga Valley National 
Recreation Area between Cleveland and Akron. 
President Ford authorized $35 million for the 
third urban national park in the U.S. 


1943 


Cat Rocers has been awarded the 1975 dis- 
tinguished service award of the Ohio Music Ed- 
ucation Association. He is director of com- 
municative arts at Ashland College. 


1941 


Retired Vice Admiral JaMes F. CaLvertT has 
become corporate vice president of Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., with offices in Stam- 
ford, Conn. He had been with Texaco since 
his retirement from the Navy in_ 1973. 

The Willoughby (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce honored GrRETTA SHIPMAN Pallister with 
a distinguished citizen award Jan. 17. 

Grorce WALKER is one of four composers com- 
missioned by the Cleveland Orchestra for a 
work which will be premiered by the orchestra 
in April or May 1976 as part of a bicentennial 
series featuring the new works of 13 Americans. 


1940 


JOHN K. Bare’s Human Behavior Curriculum 
Project at Carleton College has received an ad- 
ditional grant of $524,908 from the National 
Science Foundation. The grant, made to the 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you'd never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


ZAP AU OCG ies tlre hactennieeeec cscsetcts anaes 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 


46 


American Psychological Association, will sup- 
port the project under Bare’s direction for the 
next 18 months, bringing the project to the mid- 
point of its proposed five-year duration. The 
project is developing 30 self-contained teach- 
ing units on human behavior, called modules, 
for use in high schools. 

Sparky D1Biasio has announced plans to retire 
Aug. 1 as superintendent of schools in Euclid, 
Ohio. He has been superintendent for eight 
years and will complete 35 years in education, 
34 of them in the Euclid system, prior to his 
retirement. “When youre in a profession, you 
don’t keep going until you drop,” he told the 
stunned school board when he announced his 
plans in January. 

RuTH LEISERSON Sims is one of the 14 incorpor- 
ators of the new First Women’s Bank and Trust 
Co. of Connecticut. The first office will open 
in Greenwich next November. 


1937 


Ropert W. (“PETE”) WooprurF has sold his 
photography shop in Henderson, Nev., and 
moved from Las Vegas in January 1974 to Se- 
dona, Ariz., a growing artists’ colony at the foot 
of Oak Creek Canyon in the colorful red rock 
country where Pete and his wife, Mabel, are 
trying to make the desert bloom around their 
new home on Timber Owl Road. Pete is a 
member of the “Keep Sedona Beautiful” com- 
mission designed to prevent the graphic ex- 
cesses of some boom communities. FRED 
BREWSTER visited the Woodruffs last October 
after attending the American Mining Congress 
in Las Vegas. 


1934 Cluster Reunion with 35 & 36 


CHARLES KLOck has retired after 14 years as 
president and general manager of General Elec- 
tric Credit Corp. 

ELLsworTH McSWEENEY has received the 
George Baugh Heckel Award for his contribu- 
tions to the general advancement of the interest 
and prestige of the Federation of Societies for 
Paint Technology. 


1932 


Albert Grant, husband of Kay McCut.oucu, 
died unexpectedly Nov. 24, 1974, after a mild 
attack of flu. 

JoHN A. PALMER retired in December from 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York after 
16 years service. He was second vice president 
in charge of agency administration. 


1931 


Maro ANDREWS Williams’ husband, Eldon D., 
died Nov. 6, 1974. He was a retired insurance 
representative for Commonwealth Insurance 
of Louisville, Ky. 


1930 


Desora STEER and Frederick Dempson were 
married March 29, 1974. In May she retired 
as consultant in early childhood education with 
the State Education Department of New York 
at Albany. Besides traveling, she participates 
in “a human relations project in the public 
schools, story telling in the local library, AAUW 
activities and many things that I’ve never before 
had the time for. I hope to get down to some 
serious writing eventually.” The Dempsons 
live in Point Pleasant, N.J. 


1929 


Harwoop SKINNER has retired as a social 
worker in the Geauga County (Ohio) welfare 
department, where he began working 16 years 
ago. 

Giapys THomas Neal and her husband, 
Cashin, are retired and have moved from Xenia, 
Ohio, to St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Epwarp S. TREAT is the new pastor at the 
First Congregatignal Church, United Church 
of Christ, in Casper, Wyo. He and his wife 
formerly were in Quebec, where he was in re- 
tirement after nine years as executive minister 
of the Vermont Conference of the UCC. 


1927 


VirciniA BLACKwoon Biggers and her husband, 
James, have retired to 13377 E. Louisiana, 
Aurora, Colo. 80112. 


1926 


NorMAN SHaAw resigned as general manager 
of the Sarasota (Fla.) County Chamber of Com- 
merce Jan. 1 and became associated with First 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn. of Sarasota, 
working part-time in business development and 
other marketing areas. 


1924 


A new Pastoral Care Center in memory of 
IRVIN E. Houck was dedicated at West Suburban 
Hospital in Oak Park, Ill. The center includes 
two rooms given by the Houck family. One 
is a meditation room which is open 24 hours 
a day and the other is an office for chaplains. 


1920 55th Reunion May 23-25 


Fama Noyes Keith has received the Witan 


_Club Award for cultural contributions to the 


city of Akron, Ohio. She also received the 
Alumni Honor Award last June from Akron U. 
for bringing “distinction and acclaim to Akron 
University alumni and their alma mater.” She 
will be responsible for the memorial service 
at 1920's 55th reunion at Oberlin. 


1919 


FANNIE BUTTERFIELD Sabin, instructor of fine 
arts 1915-1916 and Conservatory student, will 
be 85 on May 3. In addition to active member- 
ship in Ft. Severn D.A.R. and the Harundall 
Presbyterian Church, she still paints and sells 
her watercolors. Address: 826 Dale Rd., Glen 
Burnie, Md. 21061. 


1918 


EUNICE KINNEAR Burns and her husband, Sam, 
‘21, celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
last June. Son Gerald, '49, arranged a program 
for the 19 of 32 members of the family group 
who were able to attend. 


1912 


Emilia Monti SHort, wife of Eocar, died Nov. 
11, 1974, at Auburn Community Hospital in St. 
Paul, Minn. They had been married since 1963. 
He now lives with his daughter at 214 Oak Grove 
Place, St. Paul, Minn. 55105. 
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uring 1974 Bob Morrison, ’30, of 

Ashtabula, Ohio, wrote 30 syndi- 

cated weekly newspaper columns 
on inflation and national economic 
problems. These articles were car- 
ried by newspapers with total circula- 
tion of 1,250,000. This year he is writ- 
ing a daily short column (250-300 
words) on inflation, recession and the 
economy, with present circulation of 
500,000. 

As his classmates know, Bob Mor- 
rison has been writing and speaking 
nationally on economic subjects for 
decades. In April, he spoke to a group 
of economics students at Oberlin and 
said that the noted professional econ- 
omist, Milton Friedman, had recently 
brushed him off by quoting John Ne- 
ville Keynes, father of John Maynard 
Keynes, as saying that “comparing a 
professional economist to an amateur 
economist is like comparing an astron- 
omer to an astrologer.” 

Morrison, however, has the neces- 
sary credentials to retort that “compar- 
ing a professional economist to a busi- 
nessman-economist who puts his 
economics to work providing prod- 
ucts and income for society is like com- 
paring a witch doctor to a general 
practitioner.” 

As a businessman, Bob Morrison 
built a reputation for himself since 
1948 as the acknowledged leader in 
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development of the fiber glass-rein- 
forced plastic molding industry. He, 
together with General Motors, de- 
veloped the fiber glass plastic Chevro- 
let Corvette body in 1953. He 
brought the Avanti body into produc- 
tion. He is proud of the $400 million 
in sales his group of Molded Fiber 
Glass Companies grossed in building 
car bodies and parts, boats, trays, and 
a wide variety of custom-molded parts 
and assemblies. 

He has always been a firm believer 
in owner-managed business and in 
profit-sharing for employees. 

As a graduate student at Harvard, 
he dared to reject, in December 1930, 
the Harvard Economic Society's fore- 
cast of a quick revival of business 
and he wrote his own forecast which 
predicted a serious depression. In 
1946, as a director of the Ohio Auto 
Dealers Association, he tried to unite 
auto dealers nationally to refuse to ac- 
cept settlement of the 113-day General 
Motors strike. He predicted the set- 
tlement would result in permanent 
cost-push inflation. In 1974, when 
professional economists were predict- 
ing an upturn in business, he predicted 
a “mini-depression.” He also pre- 
dicted 12 to 15% inflation in 1973 when 
most economists were predicting 4- 
8%. His 1974 year-end projection for 
1975 has been accurate to date. 

In 1970 he conceived “The Contax 
Plan,” a contraction of consumer and 
taxpayer, and discussed it in a 252- 
page book. He urged consumers and 
taxpayers to start a grassroots move- 
ment against “paying people more 
and more money year after year for 
doing the same kind of work.” He 


argues that this is the primary cause 
of inflation. 

In 1973 Morrison wrote a second 
book, “Inflation Can Be Stopped,” a 
sequel to “The Contax Plan.” It 
added new facts, figures, and analyses 
and discussed in more detail how the 
Contax Plan can be implemented. 

Since then he has given hundreds 
of talks, written scores of articles, and 
appeared many times on radio and 
television in discussions of current in- 
flation problems. 


His books and articles outline the 
history of U. S. inflation, 30 causes of 
inflation, many of which are self- 
correcting, and the steps to be taken 
to eliminate the causes that are not 
self-correcting. He considers com- 
pensation-cost-push to be responsible 
for 70% of the peace-time inflation that 
has occurred since 1933. 

To eliminate compensation-cost- 
push inflation Morrison says we must 
adopt a new system of determining 
compensation for groups of people, 
a system that will: 

1. Eliminate paying people more 
and more for doing the same amount 
of work or less. 

2. Correct the great inequities in 
compensation that now exist, where 
some people receive pay far in excess 
of other people. 

3. Provide adequate and equitable 
levels of compensation for all types 
of work, which puts a floor below 
which pay for the specific job cannot 
go. 
4. Eliminate strikes and other forms 
of pressure by groups to obtain eco- 
nomic benefits for the group, and the 
power of some groups to set their com- 
pensation unilaterally. 

To effect this new system he pro- 
poses using national job evaluation, 
both to correct the present great in- 
equities in compensation and to assure 
people they will be adequately paid 
for the type and quality of work they 
do. 

He realizes it will be very difficult 
politically to get overpaid groups to 
relinquish the power they have de- 
veloped over the years to force their 
compensation up so much above the 
average American, but “unless we 
have the wisdom, courage, and tenac- 
ity to adopt these changes, inflation 
will continue until the dollar becomes 
worthless and both the free enterprise 
system and representative form of 
government disappear.” 
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the oberlin tennis camp & adult clinics 


This summer, the Oberlin Tennis Camp (formerly 
TennisAmerica) will hold four two-week sessions 
for boys and girls (age 10-17) and five weekend 
adult clinics. Designed for players of all levels 

of ability, each session will include intensive 
stroke analysis and instruction in all aspects of 
the game using the established system designed 
by Dennis Van der Meer and Billie Jean King. 
Bob Piron, Oberlin College men’s varsity tennis 
coach and graduate of the Van der Meer Tennis 
University, returns as director, supervising a 
first-rate staff of instructors utilizing the splendid 
facilities of Oberlin College (12 outdoor, 6 indoor 
courts), video-tape analysis, and Van der Meer- 
designed instructional materials. 

Junior Camp Includes a minimum of five 
hours tennis instruction daily, swimming, 
recreational sports, fully-supervised activities, 
dormitory living, and 3 meals a day. $395 per 
two-week session. (Day commuter rate, 1-week 
sessions available.) June 15-28; June 29-July 12; 
July 13-26; July 27-August 9. 

Adult Clinic Friday 4 PM to Sunday Noon. 
15 hours instruction. Room plus five meals at 
the luxurious Oberlin Inn (fully air conditioned, 
color TV). $110 per person, double occupancy; 
$120 per person, single. (Commuter rates 
available.) June 13-15; 27-29. July 11-13; 25-27. 
August 8-10. 


tennis camp & adult clinics 


For further information contact: Bob Piron 
The Oberlin Tennis Camp, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Telephone: (216) 774-1221 
ext. 4630, or (216) 775-4875. 


